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. For the New-Yorker. 


The tinight of Coggenburg. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
‘ Ks1GNT, a sister's fond affection 
Binds this heart to thee ; 
Other love—nay, do not ask it— 
That were pain to me. 
Tranquil let me still behold thee, 
Tranquil see thee go ; 
What may mean that silent weeping, 
I must never know.’ 


And he hears in speechless anguish, 
Gazes o'er her charms ; 

Ere he breaks away for ever, 
Clasps her in his arms; 

Mounts his steed, from Alpine summits 
Calls his vassal band, 

And beneath the sacred banner 
Seeks the Holy Land. 


There full many a deed of glory 
Wrought the warrior knight; 

Fearful floats his nodding plumage 
O'er the thickest fight : 

And the Moslem learned to tremble 
At the hero's name; 

Yet his heart in cureless anguish 
Nursed its secret flame. 


He for one long year has borne it, 
But can bear no more ; 
Peace still flies his eager footsteps, 
And he seeks the shore 
Where, on Joppa’s strand, a vessel 
Woos the favoring gale— 
To that land where breathes the loved one 
Speeds with swelling sail. 


Now at her own castle portal 
List the pilgrims knock : 

Ah! what dreadful words salute him 
Like a thunder shock !— 

“ She thou seek'st is veiled for ever— 

Chosen bride of Heaven; 

Yester eve in solemn spousal 
She to God was given.” 


Now abandons he for ever 
His ancestral hall ; 

Neighing steed and battle trumpet 
Neer to arms ghall call. 

From his princely towers descending 
Goes he all unknown ; 

Round those limbs, for knightly harness, 
Sable sackcloth thrown. 


And he builds his cot so lowly 
In that hallowed glade, 
Where the convent's walls were gleaming 
Through the Lindens’ shade ; 
Waiting from the morning's dawning 
Till the evening shone, 
Quiet Hope his face illuming, 
There he satalone, <¢ , 
Bending upward toward the: cloister, 
Hour by hour, his look ; 
Gazing toward his lady's window, 
Till the casement shook, 
Till his eye beheld the loved one, 
Till that face so mild, 
Bending down with angel sweetness, 
- From the lattice smiled. 
’ Then in slumbers calm reclining 
Joyfully he lay 
Till again the morning’s dawning 
Brought the welcome day. 


So for days and years he waited, trious examples of this kind. Lady Morgan herself presents 
E’er with earnest look a striking instance of success in another department of author- 
Gazing toward his lady's window ship. But what woman has made great ¢ scoveries in sci- 
Till the casement shook— ence? developed new principles in philosophy? equaled Bar- 
Till his eye beheld the loved one— | row, Taylor or Bossuet, in theologic learning ? composed great 
Till that face se mild, | histories that will compare with those of Gibbon, Voltaire and 


Bending down with angel sweetness, 
From the latti¢e smiled. 

And a corse he sat one morning 
In his wonted place ; 

Toward the window still was gazing 
That pale, silent face. 


| Hallam ? or discussed the principles of government with the 
ability of Mentesquieu, Machiavelli and Beccaria ? 


But the vexata questie of the equality of the sexes has lit- 
| tle to de with the comparative honor or desirableness of the 
| spheres and offices which God and the custom of nations and 
| Hamilton, N.Y, Mey, 1840. | the condition of society have awarded to each. The advo- 
| j}eates of the ‘ Rights of Women’ are not content with the 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. | ascendancy of their star by the hearth, before the altar, and 
a HER MASTER ; By Lavy Moncay.—Philadelphia: || in the social circle ; they would rule at the same time in the 
| Vevey & cease. || field, in the , in the boudoi d in the drawing- . 
| Tux name of Lady Morgan is familiar to all who have any | .& — ea - oe ee ee 
| : i : Ay To carry the principle to its legitimate end, they should also 
| coqualatence with cotempernsy Hnememe. Her weltings eve} claim to wield the axe and the flail, the hammer and the sledge. 
voluminous, and on a great variety of subjects. ‘The Wild || Can it be that they think the hand that grasps the lance will 

Irish Gist,’ and come ethers of her earlier productions, poe} 1. , 516 os thet which plays with the distal? that if wo- 
| sessed no peculiar merit; but her later efforts have been in the K 
\ tats sable Seularly this last, which, for | man’s voice is heard at the bar and in the pulpit, it will retain 
e? Sheena = h 4 a o _ i its gentleness, that unequaled music which is more powerful 
i ste te : a ies aie hos ” |) than any autherity? Another writer ef the same sex and the 
| Otte washes te Gio Gaga denguage. ; and Sher 8*" || same faith as Lady Morgan, contends thct the physical supe- 
| ter’ had been ed for a considerable time before its || 


otha ‘ | Tiority of man is ideal, and that, if accustomed to the same 
| publication, and as it was known that Lady Morgan had long | tasks, the form of woman would become as athletic end viger- 


a pn ag ro Se rd parmers os a ne ous. The opinion is not confirmed by analogy : the individuals 
“4 = Rags idan 1 — oh ay ae || of different species differ less from each other in physical cen- 
' blindness author ultimate issue work in | : 

: || formation and appearance than the male and female of the 
| a divided form has been the result of the same painful afflic- |. and the acme of no species hes ever attempted te as- 
tion. The apparent dissdvantage of dividing history inte | aman empty and nominal equality which Lady Morgan 
a this aa eum bye een | claims for the sexes of the human species. But could all the 
- one. CSS CRENS SES Ge Sees oman || differences in the nature and character of men and women, 
uader the ancient governments and dispensations, and possess || which do by universal allowance exist, be annihilated, would 
| & completeness es that account. The succeeding — will |} women seek such annihilation? Would they be content to 
embrace the period from the fall of the Roman Empire until || surrender the empire won by gentleness and love for the 
| the point which Time himself has just touched—the age we || chances of the dominion which they might obtain by argument 


_ hve in. || or arms? But we waive this discussion and recur to the book. 

Lavly Morgan is an need of the naturel equality of man | We have spoken of Lady Morgan's work as able and elo- 
a ceieniaaanaaane sn em quent. It presents all the arguments that can be summoned 
| ‘ , setae - in support of her theory in the best array, and would be suffi- 
| occupies the me peel cneen. . The remark is correct of | cient to preve the moral equality of woman with man, if that 
nearly all acminally or really civilized a True, she has | equality were not a meral impossibility while man’s physical 
_no direct political authority, no immediate voice in the enact- | superiority exists. The leading features of her investigation 
ment of laws, and but slight opportunities to distinguish her- | are, the condition of women in all past times and under all 
| self in battle-fields and senates. But she has higher and no- | social organizations, and the results of that condition on the 


| = , or 
ms — _ ” —— , the ee || progressive character of society in each particular case. We 
thens a sterner duties man rom t i] 


, | cannot present in the limits to which we must confine this ar- 
which deaden and deprave the intellectual and make gross } ticle an analysis of the argument, nor the briefest chronicle of 
the physical nature. In America and in England, women || the rank of woman in the respective stages of human progress 
have more frequent opportunities to acquire a good education || 4, set forth in the work. We quote the strongest chapter, 
than men; in their schools the mind is subjected to as stern @ | thet which presents the intellectual character of woman in the 
discipline, and when they leave the seminary their lives are || post favorable light of any in the volumes : 

still passed in the quiet and ease most favorable to literary || «To the unprecedented influence of the sex upon the social 
progress and the successful practice of the arts. Were they || civilization and public policy of Greece, from the earliest epoch 
possessed of that kind of equality which Lady Morgan and || to the latest and most refined days of its political existence, 
many less able advocates of the same opinions in this country || ® perpetual evidence is borne, by the poetry, the arts, and the 


, . . historic records, of this highly-gifted race. 
claim, they would equal if they did not surpass men in those | While religion adepted woman into her mythology, as best 


pursuits in which they are admitted to rivalship. But it is || symbolizing the expression of moral and intellectual qualities 
not so. There have been no great female painters; there have || cf wisdom, chastity, justice, of all the charities, and all the 


| 
great . graces of life, even the soul itself, in its most spiritual essence, 
| boon = Sie etpeneey Ges Gave tows ae ee was represented to human sense by a feminine form. Each 


A. C. Kewprick. 














| female composers, although ten women study and practice | different state had its favorite and foundress-goddess. Ce- 
| music where it is studied and practised by one man; and in | crops brought from Egypt the female divinity of Sais, the 
| literature, for a devotion to which so many of them have || Minerva of Athens. Ephesus was devoted to the worship of 
leisure and as great facilities, their efforts have for the most || Diana; and it is a curious 3 pee that toe — 
part been of slight merit, and soon fergotten. In poetry—the ae a “¥ 8 ~ yee agg es — 
peetry of the affections—some women have succeeded. Eng~|| and the most characteristic exeellencies of the human rac* 
land in the present century has furnished two most illus-!! It is highly probable, indeed, that this mythology, in its origin, 
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might not have been a direct and specific offered to ! 
the sex, but rather an inevitable consequence of certain lead- 


ing conceptions concerning nature and its operations ; but it 
‘abcions Oat in the subsequent filling out of their religious 
system, the Greeks dwelt with a passionate enthusiasm on 
that portion ef their mythology: and it is still more certain) 
that their apotheosis of womanhood, whatever might have 
been its cause, must have exercised a powerful influence, fa- | 
vorable to the sex, over the imaginative minds of the Grecian | 
population, : eo 
n all the higher functions of religious worship, the admin- | 
istration of woman, by a natural consequence, was sought and 
accepted ; and, as priestess, and as pythoness, she officiated 
at those altars where Phidias and Praxiteles had elevated her | 
effigies, as fittest to represent the attributes ascribed te the | 
deities of the national Pantheon. 

While woman was thus honored on earth as the symbol of | 
all beneficence and wisdom, even her human interests became | 
subjects of divine interference ; and Apollo is made to s } 
his arrow into the Greek camp, to avenge the wrongs 





the || 
beautiful daughter of Chryseus. Woman was, in fact, the | 


moving principle of the heroic times of Greece; and Helen | 


and Briseis armed men and gods alike, in their quarrels end | 


wrongs. 
But, when fable passed away, history states that Athens’ 


owed her first glimpse of Freedom to a conspiracy, of which \ over station, 


woman was the soul and the depesitary. It was the mistress 
of Harmodius who wreathed the dagger with myrtle, that 
freed Athens from the tyranny of her ‘ Jove-descended kings.’ | 
a the great cause by which her name is immertal-| 


ized, 
— of P and the P apne insti 

wars ‘egara e were instigated 
by a woman's passions, and carried on at her suggestions. | 
The Thebans and the Phocians called their ten years’ war, 
‘sacred’ (as other unholy wars have since been deemed,) of 
which a woman’s wrongs were the sole cause ; and if the wife | 
of an Asiatic despot armed Persia against the liberties of 
Greece, the triumph of the free was in part attributed to the | 
influence of the Corinthian women with the god whom they | 
implored. The heroic achievements of the Argive women 
are equally commemorated for their important conseq 
and it is an historical fact, that the most inspired of their 
poetesses was the bravest of their champions and the most 
devoted of their patriots 


the side of the free. It was not to follow Phaon that Sap 
fled to Sicily; but, having engaged with him in the c 

pee Ke Pittacus, they were banished together. It was 
or thi 


that the coins of Mytelene bore the impression of her | 
image ; and that her patriotism and her poetry became alike | 
immortal | 


| 
institutions, her presence was forbidden. When Pythagoras, | 
in his desire to make proselytes of the ignorant, and extend | 
Grn aeons of he cant, opened Wis Got echen et ey | land, with a restless army within view of the death-chamber 


In all the great public events of Greece, the influence of 
the female mind may be detected, even where, under ij 


in Italy, the * friend of wisdom’ was accompanied by female 
disciples. His wife and daughter taught in his classes; and 


fifteen other women, of high capacities and attainments, his | 


pupils, gave grace to his stern truths, and became the persua- 
sive missionaries of doctrines which preached restraimt over 
the passions, and the supremacy of reason in all things. 

But the women were not only admitted into the schools of 
philosophy ; the philosophers sometimes attended upon theirs. 
Aspasia, who impreved the eloquence, while she perverted 
the politics of Pericles, lisped her atticisms in the ears of 
Socrates, till she became rather his teacher than his disciple. 
The bright eyes of Hipparata long followed the compass of 
Euclid, while her lips solved with a smile the problem, which 
had cost mary any aching brow its ature furrow to com- 
prehend. Leontium was painted by the artist Theodorus, 
meditating the tem te doctrines of Epicurus, which she 
afterwards ed in such Greek as excited the envy and 
admiration of Cicero, who considered her style a model. 
Even the women of the people, who had not learat to read, 
affected a purism in their dialect, worthy of the academy; 
and from the critical acumen of the Athenian apple-women, 
there was no appeal. The arts, too, stood no less indebted 
to female taste for patronage, than to female grace for inspi 
ration. The noblest work of Praxiteles was purchased 
the most beautiful of his models, and that with the generous 
intention of adorning her own native city! Corinth owed the 
most splendid of her architectural edifices to the liberality of 
one woman: and Thebes, ruined by Alexander, might have 
been built by another, but that her pride dictated an epi " 
which the jealousy of man, considered, and rejected es an 
©pigram. 

But whe were these gifted and powerful women, these 


Priestesses of a religion of sentiment, these destinies of free 
states (whose smiles and frowns decided the fate of despot 


vences; | 


"|| came a military adventurer, and, by prowess, skill, and pre- 


free and noble citizens of the Greek states? the ey mies and empire, and held his power for about five years 
when it became his turn to sink before the assassin. ‘ 
to the probable meeting of the rivals at the drawn battie of 


the Demos of Athens, or of the soldier patriots of Sparta? 
Was their knowledge acquired, were their talents developed, 
under institutions peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of 
female intellect? Were such accomplishments united to 
those moral qualities which give to wise maternity the char 
acter and influence of a wholesome legislation ? 

Gifted as such women must have been by nature, gifted as 
they notoriously were with that personal beauty peculiar to 
their climes and races, and with those fine pe ions of the 
beautiful and the true in works of art and literature—were | 





and of duties te be performed, which creates the crowning 
perfection of all character in either sex ? 
No; these wemen whose names are linked with these of | 


of society—its admiration, its pride and its agents | 
ef its refined civilization, the instrument of its rapid moral | 
corruption. 

Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives taken in war, 
or of a class too lowly to be recognised as citizens by the state, |, 
these victims of civil combination, foredoomed by the acci- | 
dents of their birth, or of their lives, to an inevitable social | 
degradation, had one privilege incidental to their singular lot ; 
and of that they availed themselves, to the triumph of mind 
and of usurping acquirement over established 
ignorance. They were not under the ban of that intellectnal 
proscription which was reserved by the law for the virtuous | 
and the chaste Chartered libertines, of their minds as of | 


| their actions, they were left free to pursue the bent of their 
oy woman knew how to conspire, to be | natural talents, to sip at the fountain of every science, to cull 
te die. | the flowers of rhetoric, to rifle the whole hive of knowledge, 


and to possess themselves of the treasures of yy se I 
| Thus gifted they obtained a mastery over all that was 
eminent in the male population; and possessing the hearts 
of statesmen, orators, and philosophers, became influential 
_on the destinies of the people. 

Can woman claim or desire more than this? If so, she is | 
defective in the faculty of estimating what is reasonable and | 
just. 

Lady Morgan's sketches of the women of the Roman Re- 
| public, and the Empire, strikes us as the most interesting 

portions of the work. The character of Plotina, the Empress 


The female genius of G was, indeed, always found on | of Trajan, bas always appeared to us among the brightest in 


‘ancient history. All that is known of her is presented 
in a brief space. Plotina brought the simplicity of the cot- | 
tage into the palace; and her life offers abundant proof that 
delicacy and modesty are compatible with the wisdem that 
prompts and the courage that executes heroic deeds. She it. 
was who averted the crisis which threatened to ruin the em- 
pire when Trajan unexpectedly fell a victim to apoplexy in 
a remote Cilician village :— 

“Seated by the dead body of her husband, in a strange 


of that great spirit, now so still, Plotina was surrounded by 
the ambitious intriguers of a court, the aspirants of no less a 
| prize than anempire. Whether she was or was not aware of 
| the uncertain projects of Trajan as to a successor, she resolved 
| on giving him one who, with sagacity to goverman empire. 
had the glory of having already defended it. Plotina, at this 
awful moment—the moment that intervenes between the eon- 
ception and attempting of a great and perilous deed—pre- 
sents a singular example of one of the most difficult and 
| doubtful positions in which humanity can be placed. If her 
design was awful, her decision was prompt, and its success 
triumphant and complete. Ere the secret of the Emperor's 
|| death had transpired to the army, she had convinced the most 
| powerful men about his person, that the Emperor had adopt- 
ed as his successor, Adrian, the mest briliant and able of his 
. She had written to the senate to inform the con- | 
script fathers of the adoption; and the senate, under her word | 
alone, accredited the fact. 
choice te the 
clamations at her hands; and when the army of the East de-| 
clared in his faver, Rome, the senate and the 
ed to an autherity, which it would have been vain, had it been | 
wise, to resist.” 


er she consented to the sacrifice of her counsellors, is one of | 


dared to assert the independence of her nation and to with- 
stand the power of Rome in the days of its greatest strength. 
A new charm has been imparted to her history within a few 
years by the classic pen of one of our own most accomplished 
writers. The Roman historians represent her as a woman of 
extraordinary intellect and beauty, united with great strength 
of mind. Her victor, Aurelian, was the son a Pannonian 
peasant, who, after serving his apprenticeship as a robber, be- 





She . : evidence to character in behalf of woman is uniform. That 
ian legions, am emg | Se eich os | she has reflected many of the vices of her master, through #* 


le, assent: | 
The character of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, notwithstand- } 
ing the insinuation of Gibbon that after she was taken prison- H great object of the social and legal institutions of imperfect 


the brightest of antiquity. Sle was one ef the few rulers who | 





Alluding 


Emesa, our author thus sketches their characters and the prin. 


ciples they represented : 


“ Aurelian and Zenobia may have now met, for the first time 
face te face, lance tolance, the Augustus and Augusta of tha: 
disputed world, which they had heretofore divided between 
them. They met in the splendid region, where, we are told 
Ged first created man, gave him woman *c be a help ead 


they themselves ennobled by that sense of rights to be enjoyed ; 3 mate unto him; and they represented in their own 


and organization, those respec 
sexes, through the awful sw 
been distinctly and severally c 


tive attributes, 


wh 
of Gre thew och te 


sand years 
racterized and mods 


| the greatest and wisest men of antiquity, were the outcasts } Zenobia, in her intellectual aspirations and maternal impulses, 


was the champion of moral force and human affecti 


| ing the battle of mind and country, for her children, ae 


philosophy ; Aurelian warred to establish the right of mags, 


| to place power on its broadest basis, to raise tyranny to its ex- 


tremest point, and to check the inroads of reform by the re. 
sistance of military prowess !”” 

The style of Lady Morgan is generally chaste and vigorous, 
but at times inflated. The following passage has the char. 
asteristics of a schoolboy's prize performance : 

“ The chronicles of six thousand years, the records of the 
known world lie open for the benefit and the wonder of man. 
kind, preserving, in pages indited by the lights of their nm 
spective times, monuments of the ignerance, the umidity, ad 
the credulity of successive generations. From the eariies 
aggregations of society, man, in his shallow pride, bas labored 
to perpetuate the memory of his own im ion, the story 
of Pie selfishness and his errors; and the annals which he hs 
bequeathed from age to age, for the benefit of prosperity, ar 
but evidences of the long and painful struggles by which the 
human species, on isolated points, and for periods bref ud 
remote, have succeeded in partially escaping from physical 
evil, and from moral darkness. It is thus the artless iljum- 
nations of antique missals, in preserving the rude outlines ¢ 
the dark originals they were meant to honor, perpetuate, als, 
in vivid tints, that expression of feebleness and suffering which 


| is the inseparable characteristic of suspicious and unaceen 


modated ignorance in all ages. Tt was not till the close os 
long unmitigated reign of barbarism, even in regions most &- 
vorable to intellectual culture, that mind began et last to ae 
sume some supremacy over brute force ; but from its first 
road of inquiry upon the density of ignorance and prejudivr, 
it has proceeded steadily onward in its high career, unsi> 
dued by penalties and persecutions, undaunted by calumnies 
and contempt. Neglected, when not discouraged, often re 
Hed, and occasionally crushed amidst the conflicts of races, 
and the fall of empires, science has only receded to advance; 
multiplying the blessings of physical existence to the species, 
and ‘ purging the general weal by its extorted truths.” 
How, with all this, and much more confessed, the auth 
can write a book to show that, while all else bas ‘ progressed 
woman has been left behind by improvement and science ‘ 
the very starting-post of civilization,’ is a paradox we cannc 
comprehend, and we are, therefore, compelled to postpor 
our understanding of the argument till the work is happ-s 
finished; which, from the talent displayed in it as an hister- 


| cal retrospect, we trust it may speedily be, notwithstandint 


the defective vision of which, we regret to see the author bu 
reason te spenk in sorrowing language. The conclusion 
the first two volumes is as follows; 

“In the fourth century (the grave of the old world and te 
cradle of the new) the story of the women of entiquity draws 
to its conclusion, and makes way for the greater history of 
the women of the middie ages. Throughout the long an 
varied series of events so rapidly sketched in these pages, the 


raged feelings and the influence of a false position, is po dere 
gation frum the general truth. This was but the accident d 
her career; her spiritual and affectionate activity in hum” 
ising society, in averting evil, and promoting good, # the 
immediate law of her peculiar organization, and constant ¥ 
its cause. To limit and pervert this agency has been 




















| civilization ; to give a full development to the design of Me 
ture, by better arrangements, will be the crowning labor 
man's earthly warfare, his triumph over himself.” 


paises 5 palit 
Esotisn Caritat ann Frewcn Rattroaps.—The p™ 
tions of the Iron Railway are going to receive a new ngs 
M. Guizot writes from to the Minister of Publ 
Works, that the directors of the several English compan'* 
engaged in his presence to concur to the amount of twenty f 
millions in the expense of an [ron Railway from Paris to Rove 
On the other hand, it is announced that the house of Ri 
child intend to undertake the construction of the kn 
Paris to Lille; a conference on the subject has already ts¥*" 
































sence of mind, raised himself to the head of the Roman ar- 


place between a tative of that house end the 
dent of the Counc. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
TEACH ME THE SPELL. 
Teacn me the spell of thy Melody, O wild-voiced, sparkling stream! 
That art wandering on through light and shade, like the magic ofa 
dream; 
© sweeter far than harp or lute is the flow of thine untrained tongue, 
And the lulling sound of thy silver waves as they dance in light along. 
The graceful willow bends her low to listen to thy lay, [way— 
Aod the wild flower floating with thy tide is charmed on her sunny 
The lamb and fawn eu thy banks at play, the bird and the honey-beo, 
With all happy things that love the air, own the spell of thy Melody. 
Teach me the spell of thy Melody! thy voice hath a haunting tone, 
That wakens with strange and thrilling power the thought of days 
bygone— (bright as thine, 
When the current of Life's young hours flowed clear, smooth, and 
And no bitter spring had its source as now in this aching heart of mine. | 
Those hours have fled—my being’s tide hath passed through many a 


scene 
Of cloud and storm, but thou art still as thou hast ever been— 
And flow thou on, rejoicing stream '—thou pure, and bright, and free; 
Yet teach me, ere I leave thy side, the spell of thy Melody! 
Utica, June 11, 1840. E. J. Eames. 


THE VILLAGE WONDER. 


FROM ‘RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER’ If THE 
LAST DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Asovut a mile from my beloved village of Selworth, stands 
a farm house of a somewhat peculiar appearance. Its center 
is long and low, resembling in shape a barn rather than a 
dwelling, but dotted with small transverse windows, the lower 
range ef which, as well as the porch of the door, is thickly 
wreathed with roses and clematis. Undoubtedly, for many 
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good people immediately set her down as a dissenter, and || himself to any one style. He would give himself eduind 
those who were near had thus an opportunity to remark her || to literature, but he fit or fancied within himself a vensatilion 
hands, which were as small and fairy-like as hands could be, || so amazing, that he could write any thing and every thing.— 
and utterly devoid of ornament, save the marriage ring, which || Romance and try, indeed, formed his principal reading 
showed plainly that there was no mistake as to her identity, || and he gorged his mind, so to speak, with them, devouring 
and that this beautiful being was indeed the wife of Joseph = volume of the kind that came in his way. He really 
Brookland. P some very tolerable verses, not particularly origin 
Two years passed away, and at the end of that time Mrs. | either as to style or virtue, but smooth a flowing, er = 
Brookland gave birth to a son, a circumstance which would | clear enough to establish him at once as the Village Wonder. 
have completed her husband’s happiness, had it not been for || People called to mind that there had always been something 
the extreme suffering and subsequent delicacy of health which || very strange and uncommon about his mother: to this they 
were the effects of her confinement. Indeed, she never re-|| traced the difference that existed between him and the other 
covered her strength so far as to be pronounced well; a pain- farmers’ sons in the neighborhood, and the mantle of mystery 
ful cough, with its attendant weakness, clung to her through | and marvel that had surrounded Adela seemed to have de- 
a remarkably severe winter, and the following spring saw her | scended to her only child. 
laid in the grassy grave that so few years before had received | Had Herbert Brookland been placed in more favorable cir- 
her Pssor. Her death took a strange effect on Brook- | cumstances, he might, in due time, have borne no despicable 
land: he did not give way to any violent demonstration of || name among the gifted of our land. Judicious criticism and 
sorrow, but he seemed like one awakened from a pleasant || wise training might have taught him to know where his 
dream, or as if he was suddenly released from the power of | strength and where his weakness lay; might have checked 
some spell as irresistible as it was delightful. He was more | his self-sufficiency, and laid the foundations of a character 
silent and reserved than ever; he had generally been reckon- | solid as well as shining. But he had never heard a word of 
ed rather unsocial, but now he was almost misanthrepic. He || impartial criticiem in his life. The schoolmaster praised him 
would wander away from home for days at a time, with no \ beyond measure, because to have educated such a genius re- 
companion but his gun or his fishing-rod, but he brought | flected, as he conceived, credit on himself; the ‘three wise 
home little evidence that his sport had been successful. Many | men’ of our locality, the vicar, the doctor, und the attorney, 
could not believe that he felt his loss keenly, for he never | praised him, because they considered that he might become 
about his wife after the day of her funeral ; and if oth- | a great man in his generation, and their own sons, his school- 
ers alluded to her, he either appeared unconscious of the drift mates, might in some way or other be benefitted by it. The 
ef their words, or let the conversation drop altogether. But | people in general praised him, because the magnates of the 
once or twice in the still midnight, he was found sitting near | village did ; and poor Con. :antia gave him deeper and dearer 
her grave ; and on one occasion, the old sexton declared that ise than all the rest, because it came from the heart. She 








years, this fermed the only residence attached to the farm ; || 
but the spirit of modern improvement has, at Sa } 
induced the addition of two gables, one a little raised above 
the thatched roof and modestly whitened to resemble the walls | 
of the older part of the building ; while the other, much taller, i 
and flaunting in the full glare of new brick work, looks down | 
with something of contempt, on the humbler portion of the | 
dwelling. The last addition, large as it is, by comparison | 
with the remainder of the house, consists only of two rooms, | 
one over the other, which are dignified by the title of the best | 
rlor and bedroom. The land attached to the house is, per-| 
aps, rather too small in extent for this roomy habitation, | 
which stands in the midst of a large garden, whose trees and | 
shrubberies shut out the farm oe and offices from observa- 
hon. 

For many years, this spot was in the occupation of a family 
named B land. A long lease, granted to an ancestor, 
had given the successive occupiers of the farm a feeling akin 
to that of ownership. Joseph Brookland, the last tenant, had | 
obtained a renewal of this lease at a very small additional | 
rent; and the Brooklands continued to be looked upon as part | 
and parcel of the Garden Farm. My narrative takes me back || 
some thirty years or more, te the time when Joseph Brook- |! 





land, the then occupier of the farm, brought home a second | than books 


groans and sobs, terrible to hear, issued from behind the head- || believed him to be destined by Providence for some wonderful 
stone that marked it, a short time before he saw — | purpose ; she looked on him as the first of created beings, and 
Brookland quitting the churchyard by the gate nearest to she deemed it a solemn duty to strain every nerve to nurture 
place where her ashes reposed. || and develope the gifts bestowed on him. May she not be for- 
The most remarkable point of his conduct was his indiffer- | given if the way in which she strove to accomplish this object 
ence about his youngest child. He was an infant of remark- || was dictated rather by her partial affection than any thing 

able beauty, and already pronounced a prodigy of intelligence || else ? 
by his nurse and the other gossips of the vicinity ; but Brook-| Shebegan tofind that the profits of the farm were scarcely suf- 
n seldom noticed him, and sometimes scarcely seemed con- | ficient for their maintenance, for the education Herbert thought 
scious of his existence. On Constantia he would occasionally | necessary for himself was exceedingly expensive, to say nothing 
bestow an affectionate word or a fatherly kiss; but the boy, | of the continual purchases of books which he deemed it neces- 
whom a noble would have been to call his own, || sary to make. Constantia, therefore, resolved to eke out their 
seemed to have little power to interest his feelings. But in| means by letting part of their house, that portion of it which, 
the young heart of Constantia there was a growing love for) as I said before, consisted of a large parlor and bed-room. 
the motherless boy, that promised to make up to him the de- | Several persons applied for them after her intention became 
ficiency of his father’s. prived of the only mother she re-| known, and she finally procured a tenant, who promised to be 
membered, and whom she had loved better than any one else! an eligible one, who gave the most respectable references, 
on earth, her affectionate nature naturally found an object for | and paid a month’s rent in advance. His name was Hard- 
its tenderness in the helpless child whom that lost mother |) man, and being in rather delicate health, he wished for a few 
had loved with a kind of worship. {| month's retirement from London, where he was employed as 
As she advanced in age and Herbert became capable of | private secretary to a nobleman of some celebrity, the Earl of 
learning, it was her greatest pleasure to impart to him such | E——. He was not handsome, but rather interesting in his 
knowledge as she acquired at school, and his rapid progress |) appearance, and extremely prepossessing in his manners ; he 
delighted and astonished her. He was no sooner able to read || was about thirty-five years old, rather under than over the mid- 
became his constant amusement and occupation; | die hight, and slightly made; his complexion was light, his 


wife, the ashes of his first being scarcely cold in her grave. || and at sixteen, his affectionate and unselfish sister was proud || 
Joseph Brookland had married ten years before, a gentle || to own herself fairly outstripped by her pupil, an urchin of 
and amiable woman of extremely domestic habits. They had|| ten. Herbert Brookland now went regularly to our best | 


features rather small, but redeemed from the character of com- 
mennress by an ample forehead, slightly shaded with thin curl- 
ing hair where a sprinkling of gray was already visible. His 
eyes were rather keen and expressive than handsome ; his 


three children, but at the time of Susan Brookland’s death || ‘classical and commercial’ school, where his a 


only one survived, a little girl, four years old, named Constan- | 
tia. The widower was a man of grave deportment and re- | 
tired habits, therefore the surprise of the villagers was great 
when after a somewhat lengthened absence from home, he} 
wrote to his house-keeper requesting that preparations might | 
be made for the reception of himself and his bride, and this 
within a twelvemonth after the decease of his former wife. | 
But still greater was the surpnse manifested when the new | 
married pair arrived, and the lady was presented to the ob-| 
servation of her futureneighbors. This took place in church, | 
for she had only come home the Saturday evening, and even | 
the sacredness of the place, could scarcely check the open ex-| 
pression of astonishment that rose to the lips of those who| 
first looked on Mrs. Brookland. She was very young, cer- 
tainly not more than nineteen at the most, while her husband | 
was considerably past forty. Her dress was as simple in 
fashion as possible, but of very fine materials,—a snowy white 
gown, a bonnet of the most delicate straw, and a lace veil; 
but these were secondary attractions—her face and figure were 
of such rare and singular beauty, as to excite a general feel- 
ing of surprise and admiration. Nothing could surpass the 
clearness of her complexion, yet it was not fair, but of that 
soft brunette, which is oftenest found in the native women of 
Spain, or amongst the gipsy race. Yet it differs from these 
in the rich varying blush that ebbed and flowed in her delicate 
cheek, contrasting strongly with the pure white, and ‘set co- 
lor,’ that was prevalent amongst the country belles there as- 
sembled. Her eyes were ificent—dark as midnight, yet 
full of life and expression. Her jet blackhair clustered in rich 
curls over her transparent forehead, and one or two long tresses, 
strayed from beneath her bonnet, and almost touched her slen- 
der waist. Her figure was not less remarkable than her face ; 
it was slight to the v of fragility, 80 elastic and so 
gracefully rounded that it conveyed no idea of delicate health. 
She turned over the leaves of her prayer-book with the air of 
one not much accustomed to use it, for she generally 

ed to her husband to find the place she wanted. Some of the 








ness of apprehension and extraordinary memory caused him | mouth well formed and of full character. His address was 
already to looked upon as that which he was afterwards | that of a man who had mixed much with the world, and seen 
accounted, the wonder of our village. | a great deal of its higher classes ; but his greatest charm was 
Meanwhile, Constantia grew up to womanhood, a most|| his conversation. He had traveled, read extensively, pos- 
amiable and pleasing specimen of her sex, certainly not beau- || sessed a good memory, and much acquired taste ; above all, 
tiful, but endowed with a remarkably sweet disposition, and || he had the art of adapting his discourse to suit the views and 
possessed of much good common sense. This last quality || feelings of his listeners. He had more tact and skill than 
stood her in much stead when her father’s sudden death left || original talent; much shrewdness, quick insight into charac- 
her with the farm on her hands, and herself and young brother | ter, and an art of making the most of what he knew. What 
to provide for from very limited means. She did not wish, if|| marvel that the simple natives of Selwerth should set him 
she could avoid it, to quit the home of her childhood, but || down as almost an equal wonder with Herbert Brookland 
she feared her brother was nota person likely to entertain || himself? 
much relish for farming ; she, therefure, procured the services| It was strange that Constantia did not like her lodger as 
of a steady man, a distant relative of her own mother, to over- || Well as others liked him. It was for no womanly reason, 
look the affairs of the establishment, till time should decide |, grounded on the trouble he gave, or the extra work he occa- 
whether Herbert, or a certain William Musgrave, who had) sioned. She was the last person in the world to murmur over 
already won a share of her affectionate heart, should become |) the increase of her household toils, especially when they were 
the tenant of it. augmented in behalf of an invalid. sides, Mr. Hardman 


It was Herbert's wish to learn every thing, and as soon as | 
Constantia could obtain for him the advantages of education | 
she did do it, and that at the expense of much personal com-| 
fort. But she soon saw with apprehension the 
mind threatened to be as volatile as it was brilliant. 
great characteristics that distinguished her, steadiness and 
sound judgement, were sadly wanting in him. He had 
scarcely made any progress in a new study before he fancied 
himself master r it, and turned his attention to something 
else for which he conccived he had ea more decided genius.— 
One time he was certain that he was designed by nature for 
@ great musician, and therefore he devoted the most part of 
his day to music only. Presently he thought he had a better 
prospect of shining in some abstruse branch of science, ht 
all the works that he had heard of on the subject, and, after 
vainly endeavoring to reconcile their conflicting statements, 

ve up the matter as frivolous and vexatious. At last he 

that a talent for original composition was the lead- 


ing feature of his mind, but he could not resolve to devote! 


was not by any means an exacting or troublesome person, and 
| the servants were loud in his praises, and oO at any time 
to leave their regular work, in erder to de his bidding. Con- 


t Herbert’s || stantia was vexed at herself for what she conceived to be an 
The | 


| uncharitable prejudice; she tried to overcome it, the rather 
| that her brother and William Musgrave, now her accepted 
| lover, were delighted with the new comer. But the more she 
|| strove against her dislike, the stronger it seemed to grow. 
She wished fifty times a-day that Mr. Hardman had never 
come, or that he would go away again; yet she reproached 
|| herself hourly for the feeling, and set herself afresh to the task 
|| of subduing it. Sometimes she thought she had nearly suc- 
|| eeeded, but the moment she heard his clear voice pouring 
forth his well-worded sentences, and met the glance of his 
keen grey eye, her antipathy sovives and she shrank from him 
with increased disgust. e invariably treated her with 
marked politeness, but it would not do. The great secret of 
his influence over Herbert and William Musgrave, was tho 
way in which he managed to flatter each on points wherein 
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eee - 
they were most accessible to flattery ; and yet so refined and Nhe was receiving. Yet this person was not, as some of my 
coucealed was the dose he thus administered, that it was only | fair readers are perhaps anticipating, @ young and beautiful 
apparent by its effects. Woman, sensitive and gentle as she | member of their own gentle sex. Grey hairs, wrinkles, a 
is. is often rendered by her sensibility, more keenly alive to | hard sarcastic voice, a quaint dress, and a manner generally 
traits in the characters of others, to which man’s self-love | rough and unpleasant, eharacterised Mr. Daveril. He was 
blinds him. She has an instinctive perception of heartless- | the editor of a literary journal of some merit; he had bene | 
ness when it exists in those with whom is brought into , in the profession all his life ; he had grown tolerably indepen- 
contact, however plausible and smooth their manners may be. | dent—a rare thing for an editor—and he valued nobody. 


Ses 
Sate of useful and ornamental needle-work ; she was 4 
great theorist about the domestic economy of the poor, and 
talked learnedly upon the corn-laws. She saw no advantage 
in over-educating the people ; she doubted whether steam was 
as useful an invention as many suppose, and she disliked ali 
new projects. She was e to her cousin, Viscount 





Ss 
1, son of the Duke of Dunderdale, with the a 


i| 6 | &ppro- 
He | bation of all her relations, and not being troubled with any 


Constantia saw that Mr. Haréman’s suavity did not arise | had one strange virtue in a critic, impartiality. With a taste | keen sensibilities, passed as I have said, for a miracle of pry. 


from real kindness of heart. It was a habit assumed because | refined to fastidiousness, and extreme correctness of judgment, 
of its convenience; it was more comfortable to a man, whose | acquired by many years practice in the art of criticism, few 
natural temper was neither irritable nor gloomy, and who | works were so fortunate as to obtain his approbation. He 
valued the good opinion of the world, because he felt it to be | had a temper soured by an early ar peey os and more 
more advantageous te him, to maintain a fascinating gentle- | by the sharp encounters in which he ha been frequently en- 
ness of manner than its reverse. He never used a harsh ex-| gaged with his contemporaries. Even Hardman stood a 
pression to any ene; he had something pleasant to say to | little in awe ofhim. He came into the circle over which that 
every body, and verily he had his reward. Nobody, indeed, | gentleman presided, of his own accord—he could not well be 
could find any particular generous or noble action he had | excluded, for his well-known name was a constant ticket of 
ever done to ground their praises on; but most people thought admission into all places and me gree He seemed supe- 
him a delightful person, so amiable, so charitable in his opin- | rior to all around him ; particularly ; 
jens, and so charming in his manners! of Hardman’s associates, could not yet afford to snap their 
It may seem strange, that such a person as Wilmot Hard- | fingers at criticism. Herbert was early informed that he must 
man should have taken the pains he did to cultivate the esteem | be a prodigious favorite with Mr. Daveril, for on being shown 
of Herbert Brookland, a raw unformed youth, without cither | poetry of our hero’s composition, he had hummed and shrug- 
rank or wealth. But Mr. Hardman knew that Herbert pos- | ged his shoulder’s as he glanced over it, pronounced it ‘ nu 
sessed a commodity, which, if not at all times marketable, is | great things,’ but concluded by saying. ‘if they would give 
always in some degree valuable—a considerable share of ge- him a copy he might perhaps some day fill up an odd corner 
nius—and this he resolved to make available to his own ad- | in his paper with it.’ Brookland was half inclined to refuse 
vantage. His patron, Lord E , was fond of being thought | a request so ungraciously made, but was overruled by his ad- 
an encourager of rising talent, and an opportunity of gratify- | visers. The verses were sent to the Gazette ; they ap- 
ing the great man’s leading fancy was here placed before him. _ peared in the very next number; they were copied into the 
“I may obhge the Earl,” thought the politic secretary, country papers, with notes and comments such as Daveril 
“and strengthen my interest with him, by humoring him in would not bave put in Ais journal for the world; and Her- 
his whim; and I shall find a use, I doubt net, in the gratitude bert jumped at once to the conclusion that fortune was made 
of this lad, who, conceited and ignorent as he is, has certainly | and his reputation established for even: Constantia was de- 
been gifted by nature in no common de He may be of | lighted, when a letter from her brother, containing an account 
use to me in fifty ways, for the silly youth, silliest for this, || of his success and his bright anticrpations for the future, 
possesses warm and enthusiastic feelings, and almost wor- | reached her, accompanied by a copy of his verses actually in 
ships me already. The sister, the cold proud sister, itis very | print. She owned to herself that she had been wrong in her 
plain detests me; I dare say she does not know herself; jeal- former view of her brother’s position; and she confessed as 
ous belike, of her pretty brother’s partiality to me. Well, I | much to Musgrave, who, such is the pride of man, loved her 
bear her no malice—revenge is a dangerous and troublesome | all the better for the concession. She felt very proud of Her- 
passion to gratify, and if the brother is mine, I shall care lit. | bert; and yet, even yet in her solitary hours, she did not feel 
tle for the sister's indifference or dislike. “Ah, my dear) quite easy about him. 
fellow !’ as Herbert entered, “I have a letter to read to you, —_[t would be difficult to find a handsomer youth than Herbert 
that I think will please you. You must forgive me, but I | Brookland looked on the evening of his introduction at E 
could not resist sending your lines en ‘ Sunset,’ to Lord E - house. I have already said that he was remarkably beantiful 
He is delighted with them, and expresses a great wish to see in childhood, and as a young man he retained much of that 
and serve the author. Never blush like a girl for such a mat- beauty, expanded and ennobled, of course, by years, and the 
ter, your cheeks will find employment enough by and by, if |, growth of the mind that gave so much expression to his coun- 
they are to tingle thus for every scrap of commendatien be- | tenance. He inherited the piercing dark eyes of his mother: 
stowed on your productions.” | her raven hair, her rich complexion, and her peculiar smile ; 
“‘ London must be a delightful place,” sighed Herbert ab- | while his hight resembled his father’s, though his figure was 
sently. Why did he think so? Just on account of the sin- | more gracefully moulded. His forehead was white and am- 
gle breath of flattery which came from thence, as an odor from | ple, and his black curls were so arranged as to display it at 
a foreign country gives a vague idea that it is a lovely place. | the best advantage. He had anticipated the fashion, since so 
Hardman said yothing just then, but he smiled: he saw the | prevalent amongst young poets, and his faultless throat was 
inclination he wished to cherish, was fast springing. | revealed above the snowy collar, left loose and open around 
The time for the secretary’s departure now drew near, and | it. Hope, and the expectation of pleasure illumined his face 
Constantia’s pleasure at the circumstance would have been | and danced in his eyes; for his wasa spirit undarkened ax 
great, had not her joy been damped by the efforts her lodger | yet by the clouds of this world’s care. Hardman called for 
daily made to persuade Herbert to accompany him. Con- | him at his lodgings, and as he looked on his protegé, a feeling 
stantia was strongly to such a scheme, and yet while akin to envy passed over his mind. How fresh and fearless 
she opposed it, she again blamed herself as prejudiced and |, and glad that unwerldly being appeared! But he stifled that 
superstitious. Every one pronounced that a more advanta- | visionary emotion by a thought more natural to occur to one 
geous thing could scarcely befall the Village Wonder, than to | like him. He was the very person the Earl would like to 
enter the precincts of London society, under the auspices of || patronise ; and even though Herbert should interest more 
a mar so highly connected and so wise as Mr. Hardman. || than himself for a time, was it not all to his advantage that 
Even our good vicar acquiesced in the general opinion, and | he should do so? If any symptom that the youth's influence 
observed, that doubtless the opportunity afforded by his jour- | worked unfavorably for him should appear, it was easy to 
ney was a merciful arrangement of Providence to place the | effect his removal from the Earl's good graces. So he greeted 
talents of Brookland in a sphere where they would shine to | Brookland gnily; congratulated him on his good looks, and 
advantage. What could poor Constantia do against such a | they set forth together. 
torrent of opinion? She earned but cold thanks when she || The Earl of E was a nobleman exceedingly resembling 
ventured te interpose her cautious counsel on the occasion. | other c m-place nobl n, except that he had a shade 
William Musgrave himself seemed burt at the manner in. more of real literary taste than is usually to be found amongst 
which she strove to prevent her brother's acceptance of Hard- || those of his class. His family consisted of his countess, his 
man’s offers, and there was nothing for her to do but to follew || only son Lord Wilding, and three daughters. As he had his 
the example of her sex in general, and submit. Bitter, bitter | prototypes amongst other earls, so his lady had hers amongst 
were the tears that coursed down her placid cheek ss she sat | other countesses. She was verging on fifty, tall and rather 
alone after the departure of her brother: for Herbert would | embonpoint, and by the usual aids of rouge, feathers, satin, 
go, and go he did. 
ardman was too much a man of this world, to introduce | She was reckoned an exemplary personage, for she had no 
the country youth at once to his somewhat fastidious patron. | Particular vices, neither gambled, nor flirted, spent no more 
He procured him lodgings near his own, for though a daily | than her allowance, and had married off two very pretty or- 
attendant at Lord E.’s, Hardman did not reside in the family. | phan nieces, and well too, just in the nick of time before her 
He made him acquainted first with two or three literary un- own daughters came out. 
derling hangers-on of his own, who taking their cue from him, | man with a good person, fierce-looking moustache, and no 
fed the growing — of poor Brookland with every species | particular brains. The young ladies without exhibiting an 
of flattery, direct impliel He was taken into parties | very striking difference from the common kind of ar Ree | 




















to those who, like most |, 


blonde, and jewelry, still passed for a fine-lookirg woman. | 


| 


dence and good sense. Neither of these two ladies were 
reckoned handsome ; the most that could be said of them 
was, that when dressed, they were genteel, nice-looking giris, 
The beauty of the family was the youngest daughter, Lady 
Clarissa, who was also a boundless coquette. Perbups to 
call her a beauty, was too much ; _ she was, s 
a very pretty girl, with a peach-like complexion, a profusica “ 
of fair hair, laughing blue eyes, and a re mouth and 
teeth. She was somewhat below the usual size, and she 
might have been pronounced rather too plump, but ber shoul- 
ders were so fair and dimpled, that nobody could find fault 
with their proportions. She had nothing in common with 
her sisters. She adored poctry, and turned over all the new 
novels, and hated blues and prudes above all things. She was 
as far removed from the pretensions ef Lady Jane to ‘ \ofi- 
ness of thought and feeling,’ as she was from the matterof- 
fact prosing of Lady Frances. In short, she was a good- 
natured, inconsiderate, silly little girl, a great flirt, and pos 
sessed of unbounded vanity. She had a particular aptitude 
to fall in love, without any regard to the station the object of 
her whim might hold: but fortunately this indiscretion was 
balanced by an equal aptitude to fall out of it again, which 
taper er friends’ feeling much anxiety on the subject. 

Vhen and where she chose, she could be the most delight! 
of human beings, and she oftenest chose to be su to some one 
favored mortal, while almost every other person in the room 
was setting her down ns frivolous and disagreeable. She bad 
a tolerable voice, and had been taught to make the mos ¢ 
it; and she had a peculiar skill in selecting such songs w 
suited it, and of which the werds would admit the introduc. 
tion of a good deal of expression. She bad formed seven o 
eight serious attachments in succession, but as none of th 
happy objects of them were peculiarly eligible as matches, 
she Vind never yet permitted a awain, however favored, to take 
the awful «tep of an application to ‘ papa.’ Her lady mother, 
meantime, felt no uneasiness at ber flirtations, which she well 
knew would never terminate ina serious engagement, (for 
the fair Clarissa herself was not without a spice of this world’s 
wisdom in her composition,) but went on own way, ar 
ranging her plans with the utmost skill for the attainment of 
the grand object that was uppermost in her wishes, namely, 
the union of ber youngest daughter with Viscount Heritage, 
the richest and ugliest bachelor in the peerage. It was to 
this family circle, augmented only by a few very intimate 
friends, that Herbert Brookland was introduced. 

The earl received the yeung author with a gracious air of 
protection and patronage, and Lord Wilding bowed absentir 
to the visitant, and, five minutes after, suddenly commenced 
staring at bim through his glass, as if he were only at that 
moment first aware of his presence. The countess and the 
ladies Jane and Frances scarcely spoke te him ; the former, 
because she did not approve altogether of her lord's way of 
bringing plebeians into her seciety merely because they 
the knack of stringing verses together; and, in their sever! 
om bo had made up their minds not te like the stranger; 

aady Jane, because his poetry, being principally descnptive, 
did not suit her notions of te mpetioal end aoa and Lady 
Frances, because she considered al! poets as idle, and worth- 
less cumberers of the earth. Herbert felt out of place, and 
wea on the point of setting them all dawn as disagreeable, 
with the exception of the earl, who had paid him two or three 
set compliments on his entrance; but Lady Clariesa inter 
posed her sweet voice, modulated even more sweetly than 
usual, and her smile, that so few could resist; and in the 
course of an hour Herbert had reversed his judgement, and 
registered the party in his heart as little less than angels, and 
the mansion in Square as paradise itself. 

How rapidly that evening fleeted by for Brookland, as be 
talked with Lady Clarissa on all his own favorite themer— 
books, music, pictures, and the beauty ef the euter worll— 
and read in her liquid blue eyes an assent to every propo 
tion he put Pavan: while her commonest words were clothed 
in honeyed tones, that made them seem like the breathings & 
celestial melody. And as he sat in a lighted recess, looking. 
with her, over a volume of fine prints, she knelt on a silkes 
cushion beside him, her elbow resting on the table, ber rch, 
light tresses falling over the fair hand that supported bet 





Lord Wilding was a young gentle- | cheek, and her beautiful eyes turned full on his, as he com™ 


mented on the plates before them. Oh, moments of delicic 
rapture—the first bright outgushing ef the fountain of pass? 
in the youthful poet’s heart! A werld of enchantment see 


a principally of second or third rate authors, where | well-educated girls, were very dissimilar from each other. || suddenly opened before his dazzled eyes, and he 
> was cried up as an eighth wonder of the world, for Wilmot || Lady Jane, the eldest of the graces, was a blue and a senti- || with the brightest of its denizens. 


Hardman was a Triton among these minnows, and his voice, || mentalist 


of course, ruled theirs. | out obtaining that desirable thing ‘ an estabhshment,’ and she 


She had lived twenty-five years in the world with- | 


“What a miserably dull evening we have had,” sai? Lady 
Jane, when our hero had made his adieux. ‘“ How differen! 


the adul was one individual, however, who never joined in | felt a good deal of astonishment, and perhaps a little mortifi-| from the fensts of reason and the flow of soul we used to have 
f ulation that was so injudiciously heaped = the youth- || cation, in consequence thereof. Lady Frances, the next in| 





one approving word from 


Ses pirnat 5 yet Herbert soon felt as if he would rather have — was what is on termed ‘n very sensible young. 


that quarter than all the incense |) woman.’ She never 


| 


when poor St. Kitts was alive!” 


Mr. St. Kitts was a Creole, who wrote poems after Lads 


novels, she got through an im-| Jane's own heart—a happy compound of most mystic of 
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BELECTED LITERATURE. 213 
== = a 
Shelley's i prehensibilities, mingled with a good deal of || silvery lustre. Then could Herbert no longer command his | was practising? How could the scene I have just described 
sneering at the world, and all that therein is, in the style of || feelings. He caught her hand, and sinking on one knee, | afford her gratification, when she had no true and devoted 
Byron. He had aoe up by the earl from nobody || m || love for Herbert and was actually on the eve of marriage with 
knew where, and had died of a celd winter, and two severe “ Brightest, loveliest, dearest—say you do net despise me !’’ || another? 
reviews, several months before. . . e * ° . ‘ . || Two days dragged slowly by, and on the third, unable any 
“It was fully as pleasant as [ expected,” observed Lady} Lady Clarissa half-returned the pressure of the poet's hand || longer to bear this banishment from his idol’s presence, Brook- 
Frances; “ I did not look for rational conversation, and, there- || ere she disengaged her own, bending on him the while a half- || land presented himself in square. But a long train of 
fore, | was not disappointed ; besides, Mr. Hardman was | approving glance. Alas that eyes beaming so benignly should | equipages extended along one side of it, and one directly 
giving me some valuable information aboet the game-laws, || have conveyed such deliberate falsehood! She was imterrupt- | opposite E—— house showed by the white favours attached 
which helped to pass the time tolerably.”’ il ed by a message from Lady E—— and left him. | to the head-gear of the horses, and the jackets of the postil- 
“ Now, I think it has been a most delightful evening,” said ! Lady Clarissa was a practised coquette. For a fortnight || lions, that it was destined to convey some ‘happy pair’ on 
Lady Clarissa, her blue eyes dancing mischievously as she | after that eventful evening, she managed to deceive Herbert | their marriage jaunt. Herbert's pulse seemed to stand still, 
spoke—for she had made a fresh conquest, and was quite | into the belief that his love was returned, while, at the same | yet he commanded himself sufficiently to inquire who the 
aware of it; and without any wish to inflict pain on poor | time she never gave him an opportunity of speaking to her | newly-wedded couple might be, and the answer fell like sud- 
Brookland, she was pleased at this new proof of the power | alone. even fora moment. Day after day he called, in the | den thunder on his senses, His first impulse was to force 
of her charms. She went to her pillow that night with an | hope that he should be able to renew his suit; for I have said | his way through the crowd of menials, and in the presence of 
untouched heart and an untroubled conscience; and she || before that his vanity was great, and though he saw many dif- | the company to accuse the bride of hertreachery. His second 
dreamt of roses and cottages, mingled with visions of dia- | ficulties in his way, his self-love taught him to believe that | was calmer, though scarcely much wiser. He turned hastily 
monds and an opera box, and only awaked as she was order- they were not insurmountable. away, entered an hotel in an adjoining street, and there wrote 
ing a splendid ¢rousseau from the Maradon of the day. She | He was sauntering along street one morning a little | the following note:— 
never gave herself much trouble about the feelings of others, before the time of his daily call at E House, when he | “TRarrress!—It is over now. The native vileness of your 
and she neither knew nor cared that Herbert spent a sleep- | chanced to meet Daveril. There was a cynical smile on the | mind is laid bare at last. You have broken the heart that loved 
less night, in tossing restlessly on his bed, and trying to con- | critic’s lip, as he extended two stiff fingers towards Brook- | —not you, but the bright creation of gentleness and purity it 
jure up her lovely image before his feverish senses. | land, and yet there was an expression in his eye more akin to | bodied forth, and clothed in your form. Farewe!l—may you 
Again and again was Herbert a guest at E—— House, and | pity than any it had worn for years. || never, never, to your dying hour — the wretched = 
by degrees grew into favor with the three ladies, who at first | ‘‘So, my young gentleman,” cried he, “I sup you are | 2 ERBERT BROOKLAND. 
had treated him coldly. He was so naif and inexperienced; | going philandering to his Lordship’s as usual. Well, well, it | He folded and sealed ut deliberately, and returned to 
so ready to oblige, so handsome and cheerful, that it was is all very well while it lasts; but Iam afraid you will miss Square. The carriage had not yet driven off, and he deliv- 
almost impossible not to like him. Bat this genial thaw by | your amusement when the fair lady marries ; but perhaps yeu | ¢Ted his missive to a servant who knew him, saying with 
no means extended to Lerd Wilding, who continued as unap- | are pretty well tired of it by this time, so it will rather be a forced smile, it contained congratulatory lines on her nu rtials. 
proachable as ever, and even began to join a hatred of Her- | relief than otherwise.” The man readily did his errand, but the moment Lady Herit 
bert to his contempt for him as an inferior. He could not | Herbert gazed on him in astonishment; the words conveyed °° broke the seal, she swooned and fainted away. 





























help owning to himself that Brookland was “a deuced good- | no distinct meaning to him, and yet their import was evident- ° ~ e. 4 Om. — 
aie fellow, for a country booby,” and this fact militated | ly disagreeable. He requested an explanation of Mr. Dave- | “‘ Does one Brook lodge here 1” enquired a supercilious 
greatly against his peace. There was a certain Miss Crans- | rill’s meaning. voice at the door of Herbert 8 residence, as, on the evening of 
ley, a city heiress, lately transplanted to this more civilized | ‘‘ Why you don’t mean to say,” said the critic, astonished Lady Clarissa’s marriage, he reclined weary and stupified on 
quarter of the town; and for this lady Lord Wilding designed | in his turn—* you do not mean to tell me that you do not | ® sofa. The reply was inaudible, but a step came rapidly a 
de honor of a marriage with himself. know that the pretty Lady Clarissa, who flirts with you so the stairs, the door was flung open, and the figure of Lor 
“ The fellow is such a fool, he does not see it,” soliloquized outrageously, is engaged to that hideous Lord Heritage. You Wilding presented itself to the poet s bewildered eyes. 
the noble lordling; “but I can read the looks and sighs of | surely are not walking blindfolded among the traps and pit-| “Are you the author of this atrocious scrawl, Sir!” de- 


the Cransley girl better than he does, and whether he makes | falls of this precious portion of the world! Surely you, with ™anded his lordship holding up Brookland’s angry note— 
an advantage of it or not, it is equally unlucky for me, if the | your talents, have not seriously set yourself to chase such a |“ But I need not ask—it is an undeserved courtesy,—stand 
foolish woman lets her fancy for him gain strength. Of course,’ rainbow as the ambition to attach to yourself such a coquette Up, fellow, and receive the well merited chastisement your 
my chance of her is not worth a stiver, in that case; for she as Lady Clarissa! If you have been deluded into such a folly and impertinence have brought upon you;’ and as he 
is confounded obstinate and independent, and | know has de- | fuol’s paradise, be thankful to me for dispelling it for you, or, spoke, he brandished a horsewhip above his head. Herbert 
clared, over and over again, that she will marry to please her-|) at any rate, preparing you a little for the awakening that I | *prang at once to his fect, he was roused to madness by the 
self, without the least regard to either wealth or station. I| know must come ;”—and the editor hurried away witheut say- | language thus addressed to him, and he felt the energy of a 
must get my sisters to keep him out of her way when she, ing another word. giant within him. = 

comes here.” | “TT cannot longer bear this suspense,” said Herbert tohim- | “ Touch me once,” he exclaimed, “ but once, and by heaven 

Hardman, meanwhile, was glorying in the success ef his | self, as he pursued his walk; “ I must know the worst, and | and earth, the blow shall cost you dear. 
scheme: for the earl was perpetually praising Brookland, and | that immediately ; this anxious uncertainty is worse than the | But Lord Wilding heeded not. He seized Brovkland by 
thanked his secretary for introducing such a treasure to his | bitterest disappointment.” the arm, and struck him severely over the shoulders. Her- 
notice. “‘ The girls and Lady E could not get on with-| In a few minutes he had entered the drawing-room, where | bert wrenched himself from his grasp, snatched the weapon 
out him; he was so pleasant, so amusing, so useful.” Indeed, | sat Lady Clarissa, surrounded by her usual companions. He | from his hand, and flinging himself on him with the despera- 
he (the earl) had been thinking whether he could not manage | scarcely replied to the greetings of her sisters, but approach- |) tion of a maniac, they wrestled for a moment and then fell 
to serve both his young acquaintance and his older adherent | ing her, managed to draw her aside fora minute. She raised |' violently on the floer, Wilding being undermost. Herbert 
at the same time. He thought of taking Brookland for his her eyes towards his, with her usual winning smile, but recovered his feet immediately, and placing his knee on the 
secretary and librarian, and making up the loss to Hardman changed color as she loeked on his flushed and agitated coun- prostrate nobleman’s breast, demanded that he should in- 
by the gift of a situation of far superior emolument, which he | tenance. stantly apologise for his intrusien and outrageous behavior. 
expected would shortly be vacant. Nothing could have given; ‘“ Lady Clarissa," said Herbert, as soonas they were alone. | There was no reply, and Herbert fearing that his adversary 
Hardman greater satisfaction than such an arrangement. He “I have a very few words to say to you, and your answer must’ was hurt, was making an effort to raise him, when Lord 
had been manceuvring to secure oe pete of that very) determine whether I shall ever again set foot in this house. | Wilding suddenly sprung up, and flinging Brookland aside, 
a 








place, without plainly asking for it ; here it was actually | Do you or do you not know that I love you ?”’ attempted to regain possession of his whip. But as he did 
offered to his acceptaace. Huw he applauded himself forthe | She did not reply for some minutes, and then, with down- | so, his foot slipped, he fell forward, and striking his head 
sharp foresight that had detected in Brookland a stepping- | cast eyes and crimsoned cheek answered— violently on the edge of the fender, be lay at full length, 
stone to promotion! But the place was not at liberty yet;'|| ‘‘ You never told me so.” | bleeding and motionless. Greatly terrified, Herbert managed 
and for some little time he must be contented with things as|| “ But you knew it; you cannot say that you attached no | to lift him up, and placed him against the sofa with his head 
they were. || meaning to all my words, and all the more than words by leaning on the cushion, while he ran to the stairs and called 

There was to be a splendid ball at E Heuse, and on the | which I have expressed it? You will not tell me that on that | loudly for assistance. He sent immediately for the nearest 
preceding morning, Herbert had, as usual, been loitering | night when we stood together in the moonlight” — surgeon, and also for Mr. Hardman. and the agony of his 
away his time in the society of the young ladies, and as he) « Mr. Brookland—you are too exacting, too imprudent. | mind during the vain attempts that were for some time made 
quitted the room, he heard Lady Jane observe, || You are aware that if we loved each other ever so dearly, | to restore his foe to animation, may be easily imagined. He 

“ What a delightful thing that Clarissa hed taken such « | there are differences, distinctions between our situations, that _ 8ccused himself as a murderer; his love for Lady Clarissa 


liking to Herbert!" } —that could never be overcome.” seemed at once changed to a feeling of deadly hatred ; he felt 
He heard no more. Had the conclusien of the sentence | « You did not always think so, or you did not wish I should | as if a fiend who had been suddenly stripped of the guise of 
reached him, he would not have returned to his lodgings in | feel such to be the case. Clarissa! Clarissa! why have you | an angel stood before him. His relief was unspeakable, when 
such a delirium of happiness as he did. Lady Jane's words | 80 cruelly deceived me? Why, if you are as I am told, the Lord Wilding, heaving a deep sigh, opened his eyes, and at 
were as follows : } betrothed of another, have you taken such pains to rivet your the same moment Hardman entered. The hasty report of 
“ What a delightful thing that Clarissa should have taken || fetters upon me?” the terrified landlady of the house, coupled with Lord Wild- 
such a fancy to Herbert! She has looked ten times prettier | There was a plaintive tenderness in his voice that moved | ing’s ghastly appearance, gave Hardman a pretty good idea 
and more animated since she has found such a flirtation to her more than all his reproaches. She was not devoid of that of the state of affairs, but the necessity of concealing the 
amuse her; and I do not think that that slow, stupid Lord | superficial excitability which so often passes for real feeling. quarrel and its cause, from the public, was the first thought 
Heritage would have proposed yet, if she had not aed the | She hid her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. || that presented itself to his mind. , a 
poet se cleverly against him.” || “You do love me then—you have not been deceiving me | “ This has evidently been the effect of one of his old faint- 
There was a brilliant assemblage that evening at E || wilfully—fear not, all will yet be well!” and he drew her to | ing fits,” said he, turning to the surgeon with the air of a man 
House. It was there that the passion of Herbert Brookland | his heart, and pressed one long, fervent kiss on her beautiful | who can at once account satisfactorily for a thing, though he 
first found a voice. || lips. It was the first—it was destined to be the last. | never remembered the patient to have fainted in his life. 
Lady Clarissa had complained of heat, and Brookland || “I must not stay,” whispered Clarissa, as she withdrew | “ We will take him home as soon as he can bear it;”” and a 
having been desired by Lady E. totake her into the air, drew | herself from his eribrace, for at that moment she remembered || coach being procured, Lord Wiiding scarcely yet recovered 
her hand under his arm and led her into one of the conserva- | that in half an hour more she ouglit to be ready to ride with | from his insensibility, was assisted down stairs and placed it 
tories. She appeared extremely faint, and leaning heavily | Lord Heritage. ‘“ Do not come again, Herbert, for three | it, Hardman accompanying him. The affair was hushed uy 
“pon him, murmured a request that he would open the win-| or four days at least. 1 have a very particular reason for re- by the Earl's family; for his fair daughter did appear, on re- 
dow, which was veiled from the observation of those without l questing it—do oblige me—I really cannot see you again at || flection, to have ‘gone rather far’ in her conduct, even for & 
the apertment by a high stand filled with plants. Behind this / present; and without a word of explanation as to the cause || fashionable flirt; and it seemed by no means de sirable that 
leafy screen they stood, and as Brookland unclosed the win- |! of a request so extraordinary under the present circumstances, | her name should be brought forward in a quarre! between his 
ow, @ flood of clear moonlight streamed in, and fell full on | she left the room. | son and one of such inferior rank as Brookland. Hardman 
the figure of Lady Clarissa, tinging her pure white forehead, | Could any woman really find satisfaction in the success of) and his satellites cut poor Brookland with out cern meny; 80 
and the light curls that in the night wind with ' a deception so deep and hollow as that which Lady Clarissa | that in a little while, the truth that he was actually left alone 
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e - London, without friends, withe ¢ patron, | of his early disappointments in love and ambition preyed || recourse to our blankets, in which we enveloped ourselves, 
Site otis an bee ms his me sma } pr ae Aer me his Pind. He found, too, that he was no || and reclined against one of the sloping rocks on the outside 


and with very little money,glared on i 
Why detail the gradual declension of circumstances by i 
which Herbert Brookland sank from stage to stage of a poor i 
author's existence, until he became compelied to support life | 
by writing paragraphs for the daily papers, composing flippant | 
reviews of works, which he neither read nor cared for, for the 
minor magazines, and finally even feeling thankful for the office | 
of copying and correcting the ill-arranged compositions of 


others ! | poor 


Under what a different aspect did London appear to my, 
unhappy hero to that which it had worn on his first arrival | 
there. Then it had seemed a fairy land, abounding in all that \ 
was gladdening and beautiful. Now it was a dreary world of | 
strangers, where every avenue of success seemed closed at | 
once. Day after day he toiled for his bread over his ill-paid 
labors, and meanwhile mental anxiety and incessant applica- ! 
tion were producing their usual results. The slight cough, | 
the sudden faintings, the hectic flush, the bright sunken eye, 
all bore evidence of disease that was beginning its ravages, | 
and prophesied mournfully of future suffering. H 

The affectionate spirit of Constantia became darkened with | 

an apprehension that all was not well with her brother. Their 
correspondence had ceased, and, unable to learn any thing of | 
him by other means, she sat out to seek him in London alone, | 
and with no guide to his residence. She inquired at the place | 
to which she had been accustomed to direct her letters, but 
no one knew whither he had gone. At last. when almost 
wearied with the search, she found out Daveril. He heard 
her story, and at first could give her no satisfaction ; but won | 
by her earnestness, he at leagth made inquiries which resulted | 
in bringixg the unfortunate young man his sister together. 
His residence was now in a narrow cof™near Blackfriars.— | 
He was gradually declining in health and hope; but still a | 
lingering pride prevented him from acquainting his sister with 
his state. He earned a scanty subsistence by his pen, and 
was, indeed, on the very verge of abjcct poverty; but hope, 
eternal hope, did not quite forsake him. He had formed an 
acyuaintance with a writer of melo-dramas for one of the mi- | 
ner theatres ; and, stimulated by the fact that the said writer 
obtained tolerable payment for his labors, he had set about the 
composition of a tragedy, which, however, for the present, he 
kept a profound secret. If Harberry, the author in question, | 
could make a living from the produce of his flimsy common- | 
places, surely Herbert's lofty thoughts and smooth versifica- | 
tion would ensure a higher recompense. So he argued with | 
himself, and in his inexperience and ignorance of the world | 
he certainly overrated his own talents, but not half so much 
as he did the public taste. 

It was in a small room, close, shabbily furnished, and bear- 
ing every mark of the poverty of the inmate, that the brother 
and sister met, after a separation of months; and the joy of 
Constantia, damped though it was by observing the change | 
that illness had wrought on him so dearly beloved, received 
no check at the evident depression of worldly circumstances 
in which she found him. e was with her once more—there * 
were his home, his friends, and every homely comfort he had | 
formerly known, awaiting him; and she resolved in her heart 
that nothing but death should ever again separate them in this 
world. But, though Herbert was undoubtedly rejoiced to hear 
once more the voice ef kindness and affection from her lips, 
there was a mingling of mertified vanity amidst his pleasure. 
He did not wish to have her know his straitened condition till 
his own genius and gifts should have bettered it for him; if 
she had but waited until his tragedy was performed, how dif- 
ferent (he thought) the reception he might have given her! 

For once the bluntness and unsparing candor of Davaril did 
real service. Herbert was bent on remaining where he was, 
until his present work was accomplished ; and he wished Con- 
stantia to return home, and permit him to follow out his own 
plans. It was then that Daveril saw the necessity of rending 
the veil of self-delusion from the eyes of our village wonder. 
He told him the real value of his talents, that he was a clever 
young man, but inexperienced; and that his works required 
careful revision and pruning before they could be fit for the 
public eye. He showed him the real state of the case with 
regard to the rewards of literature—how few of those who 
will not condescend te pander to the public taste, and who 
have not the tact as well as talent, can make the lattter | 
profitable. 

Lan Return to your native place, my young friend,” snid the 
critic. “ First take care of your bedily health, which, I see, 
is already impaired by continual toil and excitement; then, 
by a course of patient study and practice of the rules of com- 
position, prepare yourself for literary labors, whose results 
will be really valuable. Come then to London—not relying 
o» the patronage of the great, or the countenance of the de- 
figmng, but on your own well-weighed and jealously measured 
merits. Then I will do for you, (if I am spared to see that | 
~~ Byer I never troubled myself to do for any one before. | 

Wu! aid you in your pi image >, { 
even as a father would 4 rao OGe Senped Sam, 

: This promise was never claimed, though ; 1 
vice was acted upon. The brother and » nbd waa ra Set | 
yorth; and Herbert, seeing the folly of trusting entirely to| 

2 mised to. a eon — of self-education, which | 

Productive of much improvement to him.— 
ut his constitution had been severely shaken, and the mem- 











longer the t age of his native village ; for a greater 
on is, A aaned. aparenr had arisen in the of a 
demi-semi lady, who had set up a boarding-school in Selworth, 
to which all the growing damsels of the neighborhood were 
allured, as if by magic; and who, having a fluent tongue, @ 
great talent for mimicry, some wit, and unbounded impudence, 
swayed the reins of fashion in ‘ our village,’ and fairly eclipsed 


of the cavern, our faces anxiously turned towards the East 1, 
watch the scene that momentarily opened upon us. In ou; 
then almost petrified condition, we looked as like as could be 
to a pair of jan mummies laid against the rock. Sup. 
rise: As soon as we had taken our place, we Ppeteeived _ 
thin, vapory, rose-colored tint to stretch along the easter, 
horizon ; the moon was still full up, but she had thrown the 





Herbert, with his broken spirit and infirm health. | shadew of the peak over where we stood. As we continued 

Constantia attended her beloved invalid with weariless af- to gaze steadfastly on this first blush of morning, it every sec. 
fection, anticipating his wishes, and soothing his irritability end increased, especially toward the centre, extending likewise 
by her gentle cares; but all was unavailing. The flower was | in length along the horizon. This hue soon 


to 
fading rapidly before her ; and a few months saw her be- | pink, and then followed such a glorious halo of colors in which 
reft of the strangely gi being, over whom, from his very the flower and the metal lent their most dazzling lustre, as 1» 
birth, she had wae with all a mother’s care. baffle all attempt at description ; and the hazy, undefined light 


She is now the wife of William Musgrave; and, though |) that ushers in the day began to chase the moonlight shadow, 
the bereavement she experienced in the loss of Herbert leng | from the plain beneath. 
saddened her brow and cast a gloom over her memories, she | At six o'clock the thermometer stood at 18 degrees, the 
has recovered her spirits and her cheerfulness ; and in the so- | light increasing, the cold intense ; and the heavens presented 
ciety of her still loving husband, and her fine family of children | a scene such as we read of in the arctic regions, being formed 
rising up around her, she is almost as happy as she deserves } by the resplendent glories of the aurora, but with this differ. 
to be. The memory of our village wonder is fast fading away, | ence, the most brilliant colors gathered here, as 1t were, into 
even as his half-finished portrait (too true an emblem of his a focus. All the East presented a lustrous semicircle, which, 
shortened life) is now mouldering to dust in the crowded re- | if you took your - off for a moment, seemed to increase ten- 
cesses of my lumber-room. fold. Between the horizon and the spot on which we stood 
floated a confused sea, which we at first took for the ruffled 
bosom of the ocean; but it turned out to be nothing more than 
|a thin white mist. At a quarter past six, the temperature fel 
as low as 15 degrees, and sunrise took place a minute after; 
he rose very suddenly, and his whole disc was almost imme. 
diately clear of the horizon. It was a glorious sight, and 
cheering, after all the cold and suffering of the preceding nigty, 
to see the great centre of light and heat come up to speed w 
: ; }on our way. I have often tried to form to myself a compan 
Mo music of the grove invades ‘ son of sunrise and sunset, and on this occasion have senied 
That dark and dreary way, the question in favor of the former. Our guides reminded » 
And fast the votive flow’ret fades that it was time to recommence the ascent; and, to fort 
Upon its heaving clay. | ourselves on the way, we breakfasted. Every thing we bad 
| carried up with us was frozen: the eggs were perfect balls of 
ice; we had also brought with us a bottle of coffee, which 
| having contrived to heat, proved the most grateful of all ovr 
| refreshments. We left an old man to guard the horses, and 
again set forward. Large masses of pumice, lava and scorie 
| 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE GRAVE. 
From the German of Salis....By A. Winn. 
THE grave all still and darkling lies 
Beneath its hallowed ground, 
And dark the mists to human eyes 
That float its precincts round. 


And vain the tear in Beauty's eye— 
The orphan’s groan is vain ; 

No sound of clamorous agony 
Shall pierce its gloomy reign. 





Yet that oblivion of the tomb continue some way farther up to the sreall platform of Buona 
Shall suffering Man desire, |, Vista, where there is a plant or two of stunted retama; and 
And through that shadowy gate of gloom | here the domain of vegetation ends. From this we climbed 


. : | upa steep ascent, composed of detached masses of sharp rock, 
SOP NY CTI. basalt =a obsidian, some loose, and others with a cate of 
The bark by ceaseless storms oppressed scorie ; it reminded me of a magnified rough-cast. Our halts, 
Runs madly to the shore ; as might be expected, were frequent. At half-past seven 
And thus the grief-worn heart shall rest o'clock, during one of these stoppages, I found the glass hed 
There when it beats no more. risen te 33 degrees. From the moment the sun rose, the 
Syracuse, June, 1840. 


heat began to increase, making us throw off our extra cer 

ae , and leaving them in the . With dea! of 
EXCURSION TO THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. | jyant, 0d leaving them in the aaeene. oat tne chi 
Leaving Oratava, a small seaport in the neighborhood of 


| difficulty we at length reached the base of the cone, which 

crowns the summit—the effects of the last eruption. It is 
the Peak, Mr. Wilde proceeded with his friend, Mr. Meiklam, 
on horseback, with two sumpter-horses to carry provisions, 


much smaller and more perpendicular than Vesuvive; 
stands upon a level platform, somewhat broeder than its base, 
and a body of guides. The departure was at ten o'clock in 
the evening. After some trouble, and encountering a great 


and rises like the great circular chimney of a giass-house to 
the hight of sixty feet. Here our extreme difficulties com- 
depression of temperature, the cavalcade reached the ‘ pum- 
ice-stone plain,’ which lies at the foot of the actual peak.— 


menced ; for the fatigue we had already gone through left os 

but little strength commensurate with the ceaseless efforts 
And here it was that the novelty and sublimity of the scene | which were to be put forth, and the exertion the task de 
made an impression on the party. There was a peculiar, manded. The external coating is composed of loose stones, 


| wildness in the hour and the place; the night was truly pro- | lava, pumice, and ashes, in which we sank ancle-deep, ad 


pitious— not a cloud was to be seen throughout the intense | obliged to rest every few minutes. We had each to strike 5 
azure of the starry vault above us—not a breath of air stirred | separate line in our ascent, as the composition is so loose, 
around us—the full moon shone forth with a splendor the most | that, if once set in motion, large quantities would come por- 
dazzling, as she sailed majestically through the broad expanse | dering on the heads of the persons who have the misfortune 
of blue, barely allowing the stars to appear as they twinkled | to be beneath. Here and there a few reddish voleanic rocks 
in her path, whilst an occasional planet would now and then |, jut out, and afford a resting-place ; but there are other whitisb- 
start up as if to challenge her borrowed radiance. Before us looking stones that seem equally inviting, but which are, ne" 
lay the clear and boldly defined outline of the peak, frowning | ertheless, far from being hospitably inclined, as a young inend 
in all the grandeur of monarchy, and the great rarity of the | of mine wofully experienced. We reached the summit # 
atmosphere showed every break and unevenness that bounded t half-past eight o'clock, and my first impulse was to craw! te 
our horizon. All was wrapt in the most solemn stillness; the | the highest pinnacle upon the wall of the crater, on the soutlr 
deep silence seemed to impress each of us, not a little in- | east point, whence it slopes on both sides toward the west— 
creased by our momentarily decreasing temperature, which | This solfatara (or half-extinguished volcano) was more activ 
had now completely silenced our melodious muleteers. The than usual this morning, as large wreaths of smoke were pr 
trecd of the horses made not the slightest noise, as we wound | ceeding from numerous cavities and cracks in the bow! of the 
our way across that weary plais, where for the first time I | crater. This was smaller than we expected, not being mort 
felt sleep come heavily upon me ; indeed, I did doze for a few | than a hundred feet in the widest part—shallow, and the edf* 
moments, and it was on awaking that I s0 forcibly perceived | very irregular, of an oval shape, having a margin of dent 
ourloneliness. At the end of the plain, our horses were forced | whitish lava. The view that awaited us on the summit sm 
up a steep and rugged ascent for about half en hour, when we | repaid us for all the toils of the ascent. The morning 


arrived at the Estanza des Inglises, ‘ the resting-place of the 
English,’ at half-past five o'clock ; and, although so closely 
muffled, our sufferings from cold were extreme, and our hands 
perfectly benumbed. This was the highest point where horses 
can possibly get, and we only wondered they ascended so far. 


| We expected to have found some sort of a resting-place here ; 


but it was only a small enclosure made by the of 
some enormous rocks which nature has piled around it, azd 
one of the most dreary spots that can be well conceived. The 
men set about kindling a fire with some bits of retama which 
they had carried up with them. The in the ther- 
mometer was 36 degrees, and falling rapidly. We now had 


| was beautifully clear, and without a cloud, the finest that hed 
| eceurred since our arrival. The whole island of Teneriffe !*y 
| in the most vivid manner like a map at our feet, with its whi" 
| towers, its vine-clad valleys, and pine-crowned hills. Imme 
| diately around the peak, the mountains form a number of cen 
centric circles, each rising in successive hights, and having " 
‘asacentre. It is this appearance that has not inaptly gained 


| for it the simile of a town with its fosses and bastions. — 

| are evidently the walls of former craters, on the ruins of whic 
the present has been reared. What a fire must have come 
from the first of these, which enclosed a 


leagues! Or, again, how grand the 


of so many 
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burst forth from the place whereon we stood, a hight of nearly 
13,000 feet, and which, it is calculated, would serve as a bea- 
con at a distance of 200 miles at see on every side! The cra- 
ter or circle next below us appears to rise to the hight of the 
Estanza des Inglises, 10,000 feet. There are a number of, 
smaller cones scattered irregularly over the island: their red, 
blistered summuts glance in the sun like so many mole-hills. 
The largest is toward the west; it rises to a great hight, and 
is the most elevated point on the island next to the peak iteelf. 
Towards Santa Cruz the marks of recent volcanic action be- 
come less, and the stratification more perfect. There is less 
of lava and pumice, and the basalt assumes more of the co- 
jumoar form. We could perfectly distinguish the few vessels 
that lay opposite the port of Oratava, a direct distance of 
thirteen miles, while the ascent is calculated at about thirty. 
Sv clear was the atmosphere that our friends at the port could 
discover us distinctly with the glass. They had been anx- 
iously looking out fur us, and hoped, mere than expected, our 
accomplishing the ascent. The archipelago of the Canaries 
seemed as if stretched at our feet ; Grand Canary was partic- 
larly plain, being immediately beneath the sun. Palma and 
Gomera seemed so near that you could almost grasp them in 
your hand; and far away in the distance, Heiras seemed to 
mingle with the horizon. The descent from this elevated 
spot was rapid in the extreme, and was fortunately attended 
with no accident to any of the party. Wilde's Narrative. 
——————__— 


THE RED FISHERMAN. 
BY THE LATE WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
Oh flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified! 
— Romeo and Julict. 
Tue abbot arose, and closed his book, 
And donned his sandal shoen, 
And wandered forth, alone, to look 
Upon the summer moon: 
A starlight sky was o'er his head, 
A quiet breeze around ; 
And the flowers a thrilling fragrance shed, 
And the waves a soothing sound: 
It was not an hour, nor a scene, for aught 
But love and calm delight; 
Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought I 
On his wrinkled brow that night. 
He gazed on the river that gurgled by, | 
But he thought not of the reeds: | 
He clasped his gilded rosary, | 
| 
| 





But he did not tel! the beads : 

If he looked to the heaven, 't was not to invoke 
The Spirit that dwelleth there ; 

If he opened his lips, the words they spoke 
Had never the tone of prayer. 

A pious priest might the abbot seem, 
He had swayed the crosier well; 

But what was the theme of the abbot’s dream, 
The abbot were loth to tell. } 

| 


Companionless, for a mile or more, 
He traced the windings of the shore. 
Oh, beauteous is that river still, 

As it winds by many a sloping hill, f 
And many a dim o’erarching grove, | 
And many a flat and sunny ceve, } 








And terraced lawns, whose bright arcades \ 
The honey-suckle sweetly shades, | 
And rocks, whose very crags seem bowers, \ 
So gay they are with grass and flowers! 

i] 


But the abbot was thinking of scenery, 
About as much, in sooth, 
As a lover thinks of constancy, 
Or an advocate of truth. 
He did not mark how the skies in wrath 
Grew dark above hi« head; 
He did not mark how the mossy path 
Grew damp beneath his tread ; 
And nearer he came, and still more near, 
Te a pool, in whose recess 
The water had slept for many a year, 
Unchanged and motionless ; 
From the river stream it spread away 
The space ef half a rood ; 
The surface had the hue of clay 
And the scent of human blood ; 
The trees and the herbs that round it grew 
Were venomous and foul ; 
And the birds that through the bushes flew 
Were the vulture and the owl; 
The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a Company pumped ; 
And the perch, that was A ae, and laid on the bank, 
Grew rotten while it jumped : 
And bold was he who thither came 
At midnight, man or boy ; 
For the place was cursed with an evil name, 
And that name was ‘The Devil’s Decoy!’ 














The abbot was weary as abbot could be, 
And he sat down to rest on the stump of a tree: 





When suddenly rose a dismal tone— 
Was it a song, or was it a moan? 
“Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 
Above, below ! 

Lightly and brightly they glide and go: 
The hungry and keen on the top are leaping, 
The lazy and fat in the depths are sleeping ; 
Fishing is fine when the pool is muddy, 
Broiling is rich when the coals are ruddy! oy 
In a monstrous fright, by the murky light, 
He looked to the left and he este oe the right, 
And what was the vision close before him, 
That flung such a sudden stupor o’er him ? 
’Twas a sight to make the hair uprise, 

And the life-blood colder run : 
The startled priest struck both his thighs, 

And the abbey clock struck one! 


All alone, by the side of the peol, 

A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 

And putting in order his reel and rod ; 
Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 

And a high red cap on his head he bore ; 
His arms and his were long and bare ; 
And two or three locks of long red hair 
Were tossing abeut his scraggy neck, 

Like a tattered flag o'er a splitting wreck. 
It might be Time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double— 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 
That blazing couple of Congreve rockets, 
And shrunk and shriveled that tawny skin, 
Till it hardly eovered the bones within. 

The line the abbot saw him throw 

Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago, 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest 
Long ages age had gone to their rest : 

You would have sworn, as you looked on them, 


He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem! 


There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

Minnow or gentle, worm or fly— 

Tt seemed not such to the abbot’s eye : 

Gaily it glittered with jewel and gem, 

And its shape was the shape of a diadem. 

It was fastened a gleaming hook about, 

By a chain within and a chain without; 

The fisherman gave it a kick and a spin, 

And the water fizzed as it tumbled in! 


From the bowels of the earth, 
Strange and varied sounds had birth— 
Now the battle’s bursting peal, 

Neigh of steed, and clang of steel ; 
Now an old man’s hollow groan 
Echoed from the dungeon stene ; 

Now the weak and wailing cry 

Of a stripling’s agony ! 


Cold by this was the midnight air; 
But the abbot’s blood ran colder, 
When he saw a gasping knight lie there, 
With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 
And the loyal churchman strove in vain 
To mutter a Pater Noster; 
For he who writhed in mortal pain 
Was camped that night on Bosworth plain— 
The cruel Duke of Glo’ster! 


There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, - 


As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
It was a haunch of princely size, 

Filling with fragrance earth and skies. 

The cerpulent abbot knew full well 

The swelling form, and the steaming smell ; 
Never a monk that were a hood 

Could better have guessed the very wood 
Where the noble hart had stood at bay, 
Weary and wounded, at close of day. 


Sounded then the noisy glee 

Of a reveling company— 

Sprightly story, wicked jest, 

Rated servant, greeted guest, 

Flow of wine, and flight of cork, 
Stroke ef knife, and thrust of fork : 
But, where’er the board was spread, 
Grace, I ween, was never said ! 


Pulling and tugging the fisherman sat; 
And the priest was ready te vomit, 
When he hauled out a gentleman, fine and fat, 
With a belly as big as a brimming vat, 
And a nose as red as a comet. 
“A capital stew,” the fisherman said, 
“ With cinnamon and sherry!" 
And the abbot turned away his bead, 
For his brother was lying before him dead, 
The mayor of St. rond's Bury ! 























There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
It was a bundle of beautiful things— 
A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings, 
A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl, 
A mantle of silk, and a bracelet of pearl, 
And a packet of letters, from whose sweet fold 
Such a stream of delicate odors rolled, 
That the abbot fell on his face, and fainted, 
And deemed his spirit was half-way sainted. 
Sounds seemed dropping from the ski 
Scified whiapore, cansthered cighe, _ 
And the breath of vernal gales, 
And the voice of nightingales : 
But the nightingales were mute, 
Envious, when an unscen lute 
Shaped the music of its chords 
{nto passion’s thrilling words : 
“Smile, lady, smile !—I will not set 
Upon my brow the coronet, 
Till thou wilt gather roses white 
To wear around its gems of light. 
Smile, lady, smile !—I will not see 
Rivers and Hastings bend the knee, 
Till those bewitching lips of thine 
Will bid me rise in bliss from mine. . 
Smile, lady, smile !—for who would win 
A loveless throne threugh guilt and sin? 
Or whe would reign o’er vale and hill, 
If woman’s heart were rebel still?" 


One jerk, and there a lady lay, 
A lady wondrous fair ; 

But the rose of her lip had faded away, 

And her cheek was as white and cold as clay, 
And torn was her raven hair. 


“Ah, ha!” said the fisher, in merry guise, 


“ Her gallant was hooked before ;” 
And the abbot heaved some piteous sighs, 
For oft he had blessed those deep blue eyes, 
The eyes of Mistress Shore! 


There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

Many the cunning spertsman tried, 

Many he flung with a frown aside; 

A minstrel’s harp, and a miser’s chest, 

A hermit’s cowl, and a baron’s crest, 

Jewels of lustre, robes of price, 

Tomes of heresy, loaded dice, 

And golden cups of the brigitest wine 

That ever was pressed from the Burgundy vine 
There was a perfume of sulphur and nitre, 

As he came at last to a bishop's mitre! 

From top to toe the abbot shook, 

As the fisherman armed his golden hook ; 

And awfully were his features wrought 

By some dark dream or wakened thought. 

Look how the fearful felon gazes 

On the scaffold his country’s vengeance raises, 
When the lips are cracked and the jaws are dry 
With the thirst which only in death shall die: 
Mark the mariner’s frenzied frown 

As the swaling wherry settles down, 

When peril has numbed the sense and will, 
Though the hand and the foot may struggle still: 
Wilder far was the abbot's glance, 

Deeper far was the abbot's trance : 

Fixed as a monument, still as air, 

He bent no knee, and he breathed no prayer}; 
But he signed—he knew not why or how— 
The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 


There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 
As he stalked eway with his iron box. 
“Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 
The cock doth crow ; 
It is time for the fisher to rise and go. 
Fair luck to the abbot, fair luck to the shrine! 
He hath gnawed in twain my choicest line; 


Let him swim to the north, let him swim to the south, 


The abbot will carry my hook in his mouth!” 


The abbot had preached for many years, 
With as clear articulation 

As ever was heard in the House of Peers 
Against Emancipation ; 

His words had made battalions quake, 
Had roused the zeal of martyrs; 

He kept the court an hour awake, 
And the king himself three quarters: 

But ever, from that hour, ‘tis said, 
He stammered and he stuttered, 

As if an axe went through his head 
With every word he uttered 

He stuttered o’er blessing, he stuttered o’er ban, 
He stuttered, drunk or dry ; 

And none but he and the fisherman 
Could tell the reason why! 
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TO ELLA....By Joun 8S. Jennins, 


* When I form a friendship—it is P nae curetng! — 


THE heart that loved thee once—how true, how well, 

It is not meet in this sad hour to tell— 

Has known no change; nor can it ever cease, 

Though stranger 'tis to happiness and peace, 
To worship at thy shrine! 

The touch of Age may chill the warm life-blood 

Now coursing through these veins in maddened flood ; 

A stranger voice may whisper in thy ear 

Those words which, syllabled by me, were dear 
To thee—were only thine ; 

The hand of Time upon my brow may trace 

Its lines; some Theban potion may efface 

From Memory’s page the recollections dear, 

The fondly-treasured thoughts of friends, which cheer 
This saddened heart of mine ;— 

And I, in Sorrow’s hour, of Lethe’s stream 

May taste with trusting faith—yet, in my dream, 

And matin-song, and prayer at vesper eve, 

Whate’er I think, or know—whate’er believe— 
One thought will still be thine! 

We're severed now—we may not meet again— 

I may not listen to thy gentle strain, 

Or steal the warm kiss from thy lip, or hear 

Thy vows of love ; for me thou shedd'st no tear; 
Thou never canst be mine! 

But shall I ne'er forget those hours long gone, 

Thy winseme smile, thy kindly look and tone : 

Deep graven on the tablet of my heart 

Thy name shall aye remain—where’er thou art, 
My love is ever thine! 

New-York, June, 1340. 
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| of those who wore it. 
‘lopers, if they ventured to make or sell a better or cheaper 


Moworottes tx 16C0.—Twe notorious projectors, Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Michel, as agents of Buckingham 
and his family, had engrossed into their own hands the hcens- 
ing of inns, the licensing of hestelries, and the manufacturing 


of gold thread. They of course exacted for their licenses 


whatever sums they pleased ; since, without their permission, 


‘neither refreshment nor lodging could be lawfully afforded by 


inn-keepers or publicans ; nor could the third patent be in- 


| vaded but at the risk of enormous fines and protracted impris- 
‘onments. Knavery followed close upon the heels of oppres- 

sion: adulterated articles were sold at enormous prices; the | 
|| gold thread was so scandalously debased with c 
| was said to corrode the hands of the artificers the flesh 


r that it 
More honest men were styled inter- 


fabric ; whilst a clause in the patent of the monopolists _ 
tected the latter from all actions to which they would other- 


i liable for attack the liberties or properties of |, 
wise be liable for a $ upon | could never speak until he had 


their fellow subjects, either in the way of committal to unlaw- 
ful custody, or searching even private houses. So, again, be- 
cause it was given out with designed falsehood that certain 


| persons had made discoveries as to the manufacture of soap, 


these individuals were erected into a co tion with exclu- 


sive rights of preparing the necessaries of life, and vending it | 


on their own terms; ten thousand pounds sterling being paid 
to the crown for the monopoly, beside the tax of eight pounds 
per ton imposed upon every sale. It was affirmed, indeed, 
although utterly without truth, that the former dealers had 
passed off a bad article on the public; but so loud grew the 
clamor, that the Lieutenant of the Tower, the Lord Mayor 
of London, with several of the Aldermen, and some others, 
were appointed commissioners to investigate the business.— 
We may fancy the state of things in England when soapsuds 
and the bubbles of washing-tubs excited a metropolis to the 
verge of revolution. There were two general washing-days 


at Guildhall in the presence of the worshipful arbitrators.— 


Most of them, under courtly influence, declared for the new 
manufacture ; Lut the Lord Mayor so trembled before the 
troop of washwomen exclaiming against the fashionable alkali, 
that the Privy Seal received an order from the King to repri- 
mand him sharply, which was done to the royal satisfaction. 
Justice, however, came off triumphant. The laundresses de- 
monstrated that their linen was destroyed, their fingers blis- 


An interesting article on the Literature of Peland in the last tered, and that the waste was ruinous through a preponderance 


number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, concludes as fol- of lime and tallow. 


lows: 


Salt, starch, coals, iron, wine, pens, cards 
and dice, beavers, bones, lace, tobacco, hay and straw, herrings, 


The language and literature of Peland have advanced to butter, kelp and seaweed, hops, buttons, hats, combs, pipes, 


their present very high degree of perfection in an equal ratio 


with the increasing misfortunes of the country during the last 


fifty years. This phenomenon appears so extraordinary that 


it deserves the serious consideration of every reflecting mind. 
What, indeed, should seem more unfavorable to the progress 
of a nation’s language, than its political annihilation, and the 
incorporation of its dismembered provinces with several fo- 
reign states, each respectively intent on destroying every ves- 
tige of its former nationality? Yet, it is a fact that Polish 
literature is actually now reaching its zenith, and at no former 
period could Poland ever boast ef more distinguished men in 
every department of science, learning and pelitical eminence. 
Since the third partition in 1795, all the public museums, the 
Library at Warsaw, numbering 200,000 works, that of the 
Society of the Friends of Science, scarcely less rich, and 
Prince Czartoryski’s Library at Pulaway, containing invalua- 
ble materials connected with Polish history, and not fewer 
than 20,000 English works were, after the melancholy events 
of 1830, carried off for the second time to Russia. Yet these 
unpropitious circumstances, so for from retarding, have pro- 
moted the growth of the national literature ; the Polish works 
of sterling merit have been largely published, not only in seve- 
ral parts of Poland, but az St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Vi- 
enna. In fact, the hitherto unsuccessful attempts made for 
the recovery of independence have invigorated instead of 
weakened the moral energies of the Poles, and that ardent 
feeling of patriotism which in former times was principally 
confined to one class, now animates alike the inhabitants of 
every cottage and palace in Poland. That feeling alone, with- 
out admixture of Jacobinism, democracy or any other politi- 
cal theory, prompts the rich and the poor to submit to every 
sacrifice for the restoration of their country. Their literature 
is more intimately connected with the histery of their inces- 
sant political struggles than is the case with any other nation; 
it is a most potent weapon, which they now understand how 
touse. The time may yet come when the following 

shall have ample realization, though not designed for them, 
even on earth, as it assuredly will in Heaven—* In that time 
shal! the present be brought unto the Lord of Hosts of a 

pled scattered and peeled, and from a people terrible | ae 
their beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden un- 
der foot, whose land the rivers have spoiled, to the place of 
the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount Zion.” 

Isaiah, xviii, v. 7. 





A poor country hawker being detected in the act of shoot- | 


ing a bird, was taken before a Justice. ‘So fellow,” said 
Mitimus, “ you think fit to shoot without a license, do you 1” 


“* Ob, no, your honor,” eried the offender, “I have a license | best armor; but the worst cloak. 
fer hau kin, Pe saying, he handed him his pediar’s license, largely, but giving wisely. 


and the bi 
charged 


a 


| long maintained their re 


spectacles, saltpetre, gunpowder, with subdivisions of retail 
so minute end insignificant as to descend ‘ to the sole privilege 


of gethering rags’—all these were subject to the letters of 


monopoly! The genius and common sense of the age felt 
that they were doing penance ina shirt of hair. Government 
met them at every turn, in all the daily details of life. as a 
petty hateful tormentor, with a bunch of nettles in his hands, 
besides having the lictors of office at its back, with their fasces 
and axes on their shoulders. ‘“ All back doors to taverns on 
the Thames,” says the correspondent of Wentworth, “ are 
commanded to be shut up; only the Bear at the bridge-foot 
is exempted, by reason of the passage of Greenwich. To en- 
courage gentlemen to live more willingly in the country, all 
game-fowls, as pheasants, partridges, ducks, also hares, are 
by proclamation forbidden to be dressed or eaten in any inns 
and butchers are forbidden to be graziers.” Eclectic Review. 
— —_ 

Lexcrigs or Evizanetn’s Time.—Hellinshed writing in 
Elizabeth's reign, talks of the increase of luxury in England 
in several points, as expounded to him by “old men yet 
dwelling in the village where I remain.” These things were 
specially noted by these living chronicles. 
titude of chimneys lately erected—while formerly in ordinary 
dwellings the smoke spread throngh the reoms without let or 
hindrance, (as in the case of huts of the Irish peasantry to 
this day) and was supposed not only to harden the timbers of 
the house, but to be a preservative of health. The second 
was the great amendment of lodging; straw had been previ- 


ously the material of the bed; and a good round log played | 
If it were so that the father or the | 


the of a bolster. 
good man of the house bad a mattrass or a dock bed, and 
thereto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought 
himself to be as well lodged as the lord of the town, so well 
were they contented. ‘ Pillows,” said they, “ were thought 
meet only for women in childbed ; as for servants, if they had 
a sheet above them it was well, for seldom they had any un- 
der their bodies to keep them from the pricking straws that 
oft ran through the canvas that rased their hardened hides.” 
From this old use of straw for beds comes the phrase of “ the 
lady in the straw,” applied to a woman in childbed. 


pewter, and wooden spoons into silver or tin. 


yield to earthenware till the middle of the last century. 


Medical Journal. 


- - ~—eoo 


Sevect Sextences.—Prosperity is not a ra ad- | 
li 


versity is the only balance to weigh friends. 


being proved a hawk, the man was dis- | terest, will make @ martyr of his own integrity. 





One was the mul-, 


site side of the street, smoking his cigarito. 
covered with a mantle full of holes, he looked like a begge’, 
but a Spanish beggar, appearing rather proud than as 

of his poverty. 
| siness to him. , 
called his wife. “ How much money is there in the purse! 
“ Twelve picettas” (fourteen francs, forty centimes.) “ Then 
I shan’t work.” “ But,” said I, “twelve picettas will not 
‘ Pewter plates | last for ever.” ‘ Quien ha visto magnana.—W hy has seen 
utation for elegance, and did not | to-morrow 1” said he, turning bis back on me. 


d The | 
third point was the chaage of tureen or wooden plates into | 


gion is the | water-froth, 
Liberality is, not giving | 


Dr. Watcot.—His writings were very productive, 

who condemned his satire purchased his works to ey 
his wit. Ar old acquaintance once remarked, when the bs 
tor offered him his hand, that he hardly knew how to take it 
he felt se angry with him for abusing the king. « Poo); 
_ !” said Peter, “ I bear no ill will to His Majesty—G,, 

less him! 1 believe him to be a very good man, but I muy 
write upon characters that the world are interested in read; 
about; I would abuse you, but I should not get any thing fc 
tg 

Walcot always declared that the booksellers had been chea:. 

ing him publicly for years, and that at Inat he got the best side 
of them by stratagem. He had offered to sell his 1 
of all his works fora life-annuity. The negociation took pies 
in the month of November, and the doctor always appoi 
the evening for the time of meeting the booksellers. th had 
an habitual cough, and walking out in the evening fog increas. 
ed it. When he arrived at the of his destination be 
en a full gluss of brandy 
and then remarked, “ That it made little difference what the 


‘annuity was, as it would soon be all over with him.” They 


were of the same opinion. The bargain was made, “ And,” 


{continued Peter, “after | mixed water with my brandy, the 


Spring came on, and I lost my cough.” This always pleased 
him to the end of a very lengthened life ; and after he bad sign. 
ed the very last receipt, he observed, “ He was sure they had 
wished him dead long ago, and he should have done the sam 
had he been their place.” 

Having called upon a booksel!er in Paternester Row te ». 
quire after his own works, he was asked to take a glass 
wine. Dr. Walcot consented to accept of a little negus, aw 
innocent morning beverage, which was instantly presented » 
him in a cocoa-nut goblet, with the face of a map carved « 
it. “ Eh! eh!” says the doctor, “ what have we bere!" «4 
man’s skull,” replied the bookseller! “ a poet's for what! 
I know.’ *‘ Nothing more likely,” rejoined the facetrous de- 
tor, “for it is universally known that ali booksellers dnuk 
wine from our skulls !"’ 

Impertat-mapr Foors —It was well known that duriy 
the reign of Peter the First, it was the custom ef that tyrz 
to punish those nobles who offended him, by an imperial er. 
der that they should become fools; from which moment the 
unfortunate victim, however endowed with intellect, instant); 
became the laughing-stock of the whole court. He had th 
privilege of saying any thing he chose, at the peril, however, 
of being kicked or horse-whipped, without daring to offer any 
sort of retaliation; every thing he did was ridiculed, his com- 
plaints treated as jests, and his sarcasms sneered at and com 
mented on, as marvelous proofs of understanding in a fool. 
The Empress Ann suppressed this abominable cruelty, but 
sometimes mingled in her practices «0 much oddity that x 
was impossible pot to be entertained. Once she decreed that 
a certain Prince G. should become a hen, to punish him for 
some trifling misdemeaner ; and, for this purpose, she ordered 
a large basket, stuffed with straw, and hollowed into a nest, 
with a quantity of eggs inside, to be placed conspicuously in 
one of the principal rooms at court. The Prince was con- 
demned, on pain of death, to sit upon this nest, and render 
himself to the last degree ndiculous, by imitating the cach- 
ling of a hen. Memoirs of the Princess Deschhaw. 

 —_—_—_—— 


ILLusTRaTion oF a Passace tx Scrntrtere.—In the tenth 
verse of the tenth chapter of Job we find the following words: 
* Hast thou not poured me out like milk, and curdled me like 
cheese?" Much philelogical research bas been brought to 
the explanation of the passage. In the preceding verse Jeb 
is speaking of his death. “ Wilt thou bring me unto dust 
again?” But what has the pouring out of milk to do with 
death? The people of the East pour milk en their heads af- 
ter performing the funeral obsequies. Has a father a profi- 
gate son, one whom he never expects to reclaim, he says in re 
ference to him,‘ Ah! I have poured milk upon my head;" 


|i. e. “I have done with him; he is one dead to me.” “ And 


curdled me like cheese.” The cheese of the East is little bet- 
than curds, dnd these also are used at funeral ceremonies. 
Robert's Illustrations of Scripture. 
TT 

Sraxisn Putiosoruy.—The day after my arrival at Vit- 
toria, I went toa shoemaker’s to get some repairs to my boots. 
There was nobody in the shop; the master was on the opp 
His shoulders 


He came over to me, and I explained my bv 
“ Wait a moment,” said he, and immediately 


Lights and Shadews of Military Life. 


a 
The world will be burnt up in the day of Christ's appe* 
ance. And ba should night-dreams and day-shadows, 
Mayflowers, run away with your heart in the 


, mean while? When we come to the water-side, and set ov 
He who makes an idol of his in- | feet in the boat, and enter en the river of death, we shall wor 
'der at our past felly. Rutherford. 


capacity. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1840. 


(a Mr. Calhoun’s great Speech in oppositien to the pro- 
posed General Bankrupt Law hus not yet been published ; so 
our readers who have been induced to expect it must wait 
pstiently another week and then perhaps not receive it. We 








——————  —. - Sa 
their investigation, the number of accidents to steam vessels I «« protest aguinst an attempt to subject the former to 4 system 
had been 92, and the total number of lives lost 634. “ When } “of interference, which has never been deemed necessary 
“it is borne in mind,” observes the writer in the ‘ Monthly | “with respect to the latter. No system of regulations will 
Chronicle,’ “ that Great Britain and Ireland had no less than || “ever secure us against the occasional recurrence of calami- 
“766 steamboats in full activity last year, and that these || “ties, the result of culpable carelessness on the part of cap- 
“ steamers performed at least 30,000 coasting and foreign voy- || ‘tains or engineers; nor will it ever be possible to suggest 
“ages, without including the daily trips of passenger vessels ||“ #y mode of construction that shall prevent bad vessels from 
“up and down our rivers, we really think that a more tri- | “being built. Hitherto, we firmly maintain it, steamboat ac- 





begin to apprehend that it will not be published. 


Meantime we insert this week an off-hand, unpremeditated \ 


“umphant case in favor of the superior security of steam | “‘cidents have been of remarkably rare occurrence; and if 
“ navigation could scarcely have been presented.” This con- |“ ships notoriously unfit for sea are not allowed to leave their 


stump speech of Gen. Harrison at Columbus week before last, 
in answer to an unexpected call of his fellow-citizens of that 
place. We do not consider that there existed any necessity 
for a serious contradiction of such charges as are here refuted Sree ahr eenapatonradingr saptealhensdimunger yonlinemesurtes 
by Gen. Harrison, but he appears to have judged differently ; | oaks dimdeution oa qnadns Gece tale bn 
nb ened dae taggy whet on ene He | Committee from Lleyd’s books, it appears that in the years 
constant tendency to personal detraction which is « prominent | 1445 1954 so4 1835, the number of sailing vessels wrecked 


clusion is made apparent from the evidence collected by the 
|| Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed, ia 





and a very disreputable feature of our political controversies. | 
Such detraction always injures those who resort to it; and || 
we trust the day is not distant when it will be abandoned and 
repudiated altogether. 


Steamboats—Increased Security to Life and Property 
from the Introduction of Steam Navigation.—Since the first | 
practical introduction of steam navigation, by Fulton, thirty- 
four years ago, more than two thousand steam vessels have 
been built in the United States, of which about three hundred 
have been worn out in service, four hundred have been de- 
stroyed by various accidents, and the remainder are now in 
active employment. In Great Britain, the first steamboat fit 
for actual service was lanched on the Clyde in 1811; and from 
a return recently presented te Parliament, it appears that the 
steam marine of England, Ireland and Scotland, at the com- 
mencement of 1839, was seven hundred and sixty-six, with a 
computed tonnage of 141,718, and 56,490 horse power. O7 
the total number of steam vessels, 484 were river boats and | 


small coasters, and 282 large coasters and sea-going ships. | 
In this country, the fatherland of steam navigation, its pro- 
ee" has been much more rapid than in England. The Hud- 
son, the Western Lakes, and the Mississippi, afforded a splen- 
did scene for the introduction of steam vessels, an those built 
here have very much surpassed those of Europe in lightness 
and elegance, as well as speed. We have never, however, 
equaled some of the colossi that have lately been constructed 
forthe Atlantic service, though some of the vessels on the 


Erie and the Ontario are little inferior to them in strength or | 
capacity. We gather some interesting particulars of the state 
and influence of steam navigation in Great Britain from a re- 
cent number of the London ‘ Montbly Chronicle,’ and, in this | 
country, from a memorial lately presented to Congress from 
the owners of stenrmboats in this and other cities, asking a re- || 
peal of certain portions of the existing steamboat law. i 
Not the least remarkable fact connected with the rapid 
growth of steam navigation, has been the undiminished activ- 
ity of the foreign and coasting trades carried on by the regular 
shipping of Great Britain and this country, which is estimated 
to be greater now than during the most active year of the last | 
war. The extent to which the trade and intercourse between | 
England and Ireland nave been augmented since the intro-| 
duction of steam, is almost incredible. Previously to this | 
period, the trade was comparatively insignificant; while in| 
1837, the value of live cattle and agricultural produce im- 
ported into Liverpool amounted to £3,397,760, or $15,086,- || 
054 40. After entering into these and other details of great t 
interest, which we have not room particularly to notice, the | 
writer of the article in the ‘ Chronicle,’ to which we have re- || 


|, dents occurred. 


and missing amounted to 1,702, which at the assured value | 


of £5,000 for each ship and carge, the loss of property occa- 
sioned by these wrecks, would amount te upwards of eight 


millions sterling. The vessels wrecked during the three years | 


specified, of which the entire crews were drowned, amounted 
to 81, causing a loss of nearly 2,000 lives. The report sums 
up by estimating the annual loss of British property by ship- 
wrecks at three millions sterling, and the loss of life at not 
less than one thousand persons in each year. When, there- 
fore, it was found that $13,320,000 of property, and 1,000 
lives were estimated to be annually lost by shipwreck, the 
country might be fairly congratulated on the great compara- 
tive security of steam navigation. The losses of life and pro- | 
perty have, however, been much greater by steam vessels in 
this country thar in England, though the proportion of disas- 


' ters incident to the two systems of navigation may not be 


essentially different. Including in an estimate the immense 
number ef losses sustained on the New-England coast last 
fall, it would doubtless be found that more lives have been 


, loat on American waters within a year past by ship than by 


steam navigation, notwithstanding the great difference, in the 
number of passengers, in favor of steam vessels. 

The memorial of the steamboat owners in this country, 
which we have mentioned, was drawn up by Mr. Redfield, 
the well-known writer on meteorology; and it will surprise 
the reader to learn that the result of his investigations shows 
that, during the last five years, the number of lives lost, to the 
whole number of passengers, was only one to nearly two 
millions. It appears from Mr. R.'s schedule, that the num- 
ber of miles navigated by steam vessels connected with the | 
port of New-York, in five years, ending December, 1824, was | 
about 2,827,750, with an aggregate of 4,796,000 passengers, | 
of whom 38, er 1 in 126,211, lost their lives. Twelve acci- | 
During the five years ending at the close of 
1823, the estimated number of miles run was 4,216,200, with | 
an aggregate of 9,419,700 passengers. 
9—lives lost 62, or 1 to 151,931. During the five years end- 
ing the 31st Dec. 1838, the estimated number of miles run 
was 5,467,450 ; aggregate number of passengers, 15,886,300 ; 
number of accidents, 2; lives lost, 8, or 1 in 1,925,783. The 
average number of miles to each explosion, in the first of the 
above periods, was 235,646 ; in the second, 843,220; and in 
the third, 2,783,725. 

In noticing the regulations recommended by the British | 
Commission (somewhat similar to those adopted by Congress 
in our own steamboat law) for diminishing the number of ac- 
cidents in steamboats, the writer in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle’ i 


says:— There ought to be as little interference as possible, | 


Number of accidents 


|| extended nearly two miles. 


“ moorings till they have been properly inspected, those acci- 
“dents will become even less frequent than they now are. 


| 1836, to inquire into the causes of the increased number of |‘ The real security of the public will ever be found in the 


“ respectability of the several companies whose character and 
“capital are engaged in these gigantic enterprises, and whe 
‘* must look for certain ruin if their vessels are allowed to get 
“a bad name.” 

In America we are more reckless of life than in England. 
We doubt very much whether the culpable carelessness which 


| induced the loss of the Lexington last winter seriously affects 


the interests of the proprietors six months afterward. Here 
our safety must be found in the rigorous enfercement of spe- 
cial laws, administered by competent Commissioners. We 
believe that steam navigation is more safe, even when not 
regulated by statutes and provisions, than any other; and it 
can be rendered almost perfectly free from danger by a proper 
attention to the construction of engines and the prohibition of 
trials of speed. We have had nc serious steamboat accidents 
thus far this season. 





Matxg.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Augusta 
on Wednesday, but we have no accounts from it. We had 


| supposed that Hon. George Evans, M. C. would be nominated 


for Governor ; but the recent indications foreshadow the nomi- 
nation of Hon. Edward Kent, the Governor of 1838, and un- 


successful candidate at the last two Elections. 
sainientnds 


New-Haxusuire.—A very full Delegate Convention of the 
New-Hampshire supporters of Mr. Van Buren’s Administra- 
tion and policy assembled at Concord on Tuesday of this week, 
(16th inst.) John P. Hale of Dover presided. The nomina- 
tions for Members of Congress and for District Electors were 
made by the Delegates from the several Districts; those of 
Governor and Senatorial Electors by the whole Conveation. 
There was a spirited competition for the office of Governor, 
as also for Members of Congress from several Districts. The 
following is the ticket ultimately adopted : 

For Governor..Hon. Joux Pace, of Haverhill. 

Cristream Suaw of Rockingham Co. 

Members | tra Eastmas of Strafford. 

of Cuaktes G. Atuerrton of Hillsborough. 
Congress. | Eymunv Burke of Cheshire. 
Jous R. Reapine of Grafton. 

All but the lust are the incumbents. 

The supporters of Gen. Harrison held a mass Convention 
at Concord on the following day, (Wednesday the 17th.) It 
was the largest assemblage ever convened within the State of 


| New-Hampshire, variously estimated as numbering from 7,000 


to 12,000 persons, and certainly not below the first number. 
Every nart of the State was fully represented. A procession 
with banners, devices, &c. was formed to march to the place 
of meeting on the eminence east of Concord, which procession 
Arrived at the ground, the Con- 
vention was organized by the choice as President of Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett of Portsmouth, with a Viee President and 


| Secretary from each County. Exos Stevens, Esq. of Charles- 


town was again nominated for Governor, with an Electoral 
Ticket, which will be given in our next, with that of the oppo- 


ferred, proceeds to remark that, in order fully to estimate the || “for unnecessary regulations operate injuriously upon every || site party. The nomination of Members of Congress was de- 
benefits which we owe to the introduction of steam navigation, | “description of manufacture; and it may safely be assumed, | ferred. 


it will be necessary to institute some comparison between the | 
loss of life occasioned by steamboats and sailing vessels. The | 
popular prejudice against steamboats, fostered as it had long I 
been by the ignorant, the interested, and the envious, led, in | 
the early part of last year, to the appointment of a Commis- || 


sion by the British Government, charged with the investiga. || “ worthiness of the vessel they are about to embark in; and | ” 


tion of the number and nature of the accidents that had oc- 


‘that the rapid progress which steam navigation has already || 
“made has partly been owing to the freedom from restraint i 
“which this branch of industry has hitherto enjoyed. Never- i 


“theless, there are cases in which interference becomes neces- || 
“sary. Passengers are seldom qualified te judge of the sea- | 


‘whenever there are good grounds for distrusting a vessel, | 


The Convention was successively addressed by Hon. Ichabod 
Bartlett, Mr. Eastman of Conway, Mr. Wilson of Natick, Mass. 
Gen. James Wilson of Keene, Mr. D. P. Tyler of Conn. and 
one or two others, through a period of six hours. Letters from 
Hon. Daniel Webster and Hon. James Monroe of N. Y. were 
ad. The Convention adjourned at 5 o'clock, P. M. 


—_ ? 
Inpiana.—Henry S. Lane, of Crawfordaville, has been 


curred to, or been oceasioned by, steamboats, and with the || « Government is bound to interfere for the protection of those |, neminated by a convention ef the friends of Harrison, to re- 


task of suggesting means for preventing the recurrence of || “about to confide their lives to a steamboat or to any other | present the Seventh District in the next Congress. 


similar misfortunes. From the report and tabular statements | 
presented by the Commissioners, it appears that during the | 
Period of twenty-two years, cemprised within the range of | 


“vessel. Such interference, however, as we have already | 
“seen, is, in reality, less frequently required for steamboats 
“than for sailing vessels; and on this ground we shall ever 





| He is represented to be very eloquent debater. 


Mr. Lane 
took the stump the day after his nomination, and the papers 
contain a programme of his intended circuit of the District. 
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Massacuvsetts.—A full Delegate Convention of the This is an extraordinary case. When the court first assembled || Benton spoke strongly against the renewal. He said if per 


Thies of bled at Worcester on Wednes- , . 
pea fet ape PRN He | Major Lendrum and Capt. Dusenbury ; but the publication of 


day of this week, and a far larger gathering of the People, to 
consider and respond to the nominations, assembled at the 
same time and place. We learn that more than 10,000 per- 
sons were present ;—the Boston Atlas says fifteen thousand. 
The Delegate Convention speedily concluded its labors by 
submitting the following nominations: 


we were incredulous as to the alleged cause of action against || sons supposed that any banks were to be re-chartered which 


had suspended specie payments, while he had power to pres 
serve it, they were greatly mistaken. The motion to take up 
the bill was withdrawn. Mr. Wright presented the preambie 


“he above ‘confidential’ document forbids the doubt we would 


still cherish. 
; and resolutions of the Board of Trade of New-York, in 
ECwenty-Gixth Congress. tion to the Bankrupt Law. The Board echnowledged a. 


On Thursday, the 11th inst. the attention of the Senate, || importance and necessity of a Bankrupt Law, which shall p. 








For Governor...+..Hon. Joux Davis of Worcester. \ as principally devoted to business of a private nature.— | Hove the deiner Sums Bip Eehiies epee e ROARS ng hove 


Lieut. Governor. fae Crass se abr me | 
saac C. Bates of } am 
Electors at large ° by1 sq Spracve of Boston. ~— 
District Electors : 
Robert G. Shaw, Boston, Stephen C. Phillips, Salem, 
Rufus Langley, Haverhill, Sydney Willard, Cambridge, 
Ira M. Barton, Wercester, George Grennell, Greenfield, 
Thad. Pomeroy, Stockbridge, Samuel Mixter, N. Braintree, 
Thomas French, Canton, Wilkes Wood, Middleboro’, 
Joseph Tripp, Fairhaven, | John B. Thomas, Plymouth. 
These nominations, being immediately reported to the great 
assemblage of the People, were unanimously ratified. A pro- 
cession numbering some ten thousand persons was imme- 
diately formed, with one hundred and fifty Banners and thirty- 
three Bands of Music, which marched to a piece of ground 
previously selected adjoining the Worcester Log Cabin, where 
a stand had been prepared, from which the Resolutions and 
proceedings of the Delegate Convention were read, and so 
many as could hear were addressed by Messrs. Myron Law- 
rence, Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, S. G. Goodrich of 
Roxbury, and others. Speeches were also made in the inte- 
rior of the Cabin, in front of the Worcester House, &e. The 
Convention adjourned, to reassemble on Bunker Hill on the 
10th day of September next. 


Pexssrivasia.—The Legislature of this State adjourned 
on Friday of last week. Previous to the adjournment a mes- 
sage from the Governor was received, withholding his assent 
to the bill incorporating the Lancaster County Loan Company. 
In the Senate, a bill to repeal the charter of the United States 
Bank was offered, but was cut off by the previous question. 
The recent extra ion has resulted in the adoption of 
measures, which will preserve the credit of the State, and 
prevent the abandonment and consequent dilapidation and de- 
cay of the public works. A law has been passed, directing 
that the interest on the public debt, which has been hetetofure 
paid in depreciated paper, shall be made equal to specie, and 
the interest hereafter, as it falls due, shall be paid in specie 
or its equivalent. The Tax Bill has also become a law. 


ALaBama.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Tusca- 
loosa on the Ist inst. Hon. John S. Hunter of Lowndes Co. 
was chesen President. About one thousand Delegates were 
Present. A Harrison Electoral Ticket was formed, consisting 
of the follewing gentlemen : 

Hon. Arthur F. Hopkins, 

James Abercrombie, Henry W. Hilliard, 
Thomas Williams, Harry J. Thornton, 
Nicholas Davis. 








Ex-Gov. John Gayle, 





The Court of Inquiry at Ballimore.—The Court of In- 
quiry instituted by the Government to examine into the con- 
duct of Maj. T. W. Lendrum, Commissary of Subsistence, 
and Capt. S. B. Dusenbury, Assistant Quartermaster, report 
that these officers have faithfully discharged their public duty, 
The following is a copy of the memorial which constituted the 
basis of the investigation. 

(CONFIDENTIAL.) 
To his Excellency the President of the United States : 

The undersigned have been appointed 2 committee by the 
Democratic Convention of the City of Baltimore, to wait on 
your Excellency and request the immediate removal of Major 
Lendrum and Capt. Dusenberry from their stations in that City. 
The reasons upon which this request is founded are, that those 
gentlemen are employing the influence and patronage of their 
places to injure and persecute the supporters of the National 
Administration—a course which the former has been pursuing 
for the past sixteen months, to the setriment of the public in- 
terest and to the great wrong of the Democratic party. The 
Convention have been induced to apply to your Excellency, 

se all other applications have failed to effect a redress of 

» grievance complained of. Permit us to assure your Ex- 

cellency that no private or personal consideration has influ- 
enced the C: nvention, or any of the undersigned, in this mat- 


ter; but they have been actuated solel a regard for the 
— good, and the just claims of oy ee et 


our obedient servants, ae 
Tuos.L. Mureny. T.C. Covie, 
G. B. Wixson, Sami. Hanae, 
K.B. A Tare. Committee. 


' 


| of any Bankrupt Bill before the year 1641; and recommend- law, may, in accordance with the usages of trade, and thy 


"Among the memorials, there was one from the Chamber of | surrender of all his effects; and that the discharge should ag 
Commerce of New-York, remonstrating against the passage | be withheld from those who, previous to the passage of th, 


ing that, if any be} d, the pulsory feature be included, | custom of merchants, have given preference to particu 
so far as traders are concerned, and that a consent of a ma- | debts, as confidential; but contends that no such discriminy. 
jority of creditors be necessary to a release, allowing an appeal | tion should be allowed in trensactions subsequent to a pay. 
where it may be thought necessary. This memorial was ge of the law; that all debts shall be conmdered of the sam 
ordered to be printed, and refered to the select committee on || character, and entitled to an equal pro rata division of the 
the Bankrupt Law. || Bankrupt’s effects; that for all liabilities contracted previous 
In the House, the Bill from the Committee on Mileage, | to the law the assent of one half or any other number of the 
fixing as the basis for computing the mileage of Members of | creditors should not be necessary to secure a discharge, * the 
Congress the distance by direct geograptncal lines from their ones! surrender of all effects alone to constitute the ground, 
residences to Washington, instead of the distance by post- , of release; and that such other provisions be incorporated y 
routes, was passed, by a large majority. The mileage now | the wisdom of Congress may suggest to protect the rights 
allowed amounts in some instances, to more than the perdiem | creditors, prevent fraud, guard against abuse uf credit, uj 
compensation. Some members receive more than two thou- give increased security and stability to the future busines ¢ 
sand dollars a session. It was intended, originally, to cover | the country. Mr. Clay, of Ala., and Mr. Preston continu 
the expense of travel, but at present, travel does not cost , the discussion of the Militia system of the Secretary of Wx 
eight dollars for every twenty miles, nor anything like it. The 2nd the Report thereon by the Committee of the Senay. 
new mode of computation will reduce the aggregate charge Mr. Preston proposed to amend the motion to print 20,00 
about thirty thousand dollars. The Pilot Law was discussed | copies of the repert by appending it the report of the Secr- 

\ by Mr. Curtiss and others, but not acted on; and the Sub- | tary of War abstracted from the other matters, and the q+ 
Treasury was taken up in Committee of the Whole. Mr. tion was taken by yeas and nays and lost, 11 to 22. Te 
Parish of Ohio and Mr. Floyd of New-York, spoke in its favor. | motion to print 20,000 copies of the report of the Commins 

. . . : | for the Militia was carried by a vote of 22 to 11. 
way inGip Susann, Se. Chea nam os | In the House Mr. Grinnell, Mr. Holleman, and Mr. Me 
Committee to whom the subject had been referred, a new | , : " 

k , age w roe continued the discussion of the Pilot Law. Mr. G. show 
er page emmanying oe pone _— oo ee ed that the present law had been most beneficial in its efect 
_ oan, petomy presented. The 8 fom the Heme had preserved many lives and millions of property, and cou 
sodusing Ge change tee mileage of Members, _ — wefer- not be repealed, without great hazard to the interests of com 
red toe Select Comuittec. The Militia am occupied | merce and navigation. The mormng hour expired before tx 
the remainder of the day. Mr. Crittenden having attacked the | 4b at6 was brought to a close ; and the Sub-Treasury Bill be 

| report of the Secretary of War as a plan for a standing army | 


Si, RO . Par ing the order of the day, Mr. Shepard of N. C. and Mr 
indieguice, ond insisted thet the Commistse io io cepert chowld | Burke of N. H. spoke in its support until the adjournment. 


have confined neal tp Che mater betes om, vis. che capert | Monday, in the Senate, the renewal of the charters of the 
rie ae and not have gone out of ite way to denousce | banks in the District of Columbia was the subject of an an- 
Gen. vows and Gen. — Mr. Clay of Ala. defended mated discussion. A bill was finally engrossed extendixg 
ide sepert wit ae ocal, we that he hed mode — their charters two years. The conditions coupled with tk 
|| use of Gen. Harrison or Gen. Knox then he was justified in bill are, that the said banks shall not issue or pay out the bils 
— by ee prin bran a of the of other banks that do not pay specie ; and that they sha! 
— = nee ts “ estnds of guatio-| not take a stay of execution on any judgement recovered 

| men, said Mr. C., why should he not advert to the system of against them, or make an appeal, &c 
|=. Mesviosn, who was before the people as « candidate for | In the House, the rules were suspended to go into a Con: 
the Presidency, when that gentleman had seught to go further || mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, the vote beitg 
| than the present Secretary of War had ever contemplated ? | 87 to 43. The Sub-Treasury bill was then takes up, and M: 


| In the House, Mr. Botts of Va. submitted a motion to sus- | 
} ed : < , Pope of Kentucky, addressed the House in opposition to te 
|, pend the rules, to enable him to offer the following preamble 4 bill. After the recess, Mr. Pope concluded, and Mr. Blsct 


|| and resolution : ? . ‘ ; 
" . H ac 
| wi — a a ‘ - vd a spoke in favor of the measure till the House 


|| of the prosecutors to testify against the character of 
| tlemen Lr the Navy, in the te of their country, is a \ Tuesday, in the Senate, the Bill to Recharter the Banks # 
| tice, though sanctioned by the President of the United States, | the District of Columbia came up, and was passed by the fo 
| that will not be justified, and ought not to be tolerated by | lowing vote: 
ee en NEN, To see poten, Batons Cy of Me. On, ¢ 
and, if not corrected, must operate as a serious injury to the , x. Clayton, Davis, Dixon, Fulton, Grandy, Huntington, hi 
Navy, to the humiliation of its officers, and to the infinite dis- Moarrick Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Smith of Ind., St: 
credit of the Government. I geon, Webuen, Venme-4h ‘ ‘ 

Resolved, therefore, That the Secretary of the Navy be || Neyo—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Linn, Mouton, Norvell, Pier* 

obinson, 


required to communicate to this House a copy of the proceed- | R , Stith of Conn., Tappan, Walker, Wall, William 
ings of the Court Martial held for the trial of Lieut. George || Wright—13. 


i = Hooe ; that his wrongs may be promptly redressed, and | Mr. Benton interrupted the call of the Yeas and Nays ¥s 
|| the evils complained of corrected without delay. objecting that the bill could not be taken up before 12 o'cloe 
The evidence of negroes is not admissable in the Southern | The interruption was decided to be out of order, and a” * 
Courts where white persons are parties. The ‘ private ser- tempt was made to defeat the bill upon its title. The Sens” 
| vants’ of officers are frequently white. The motion to suspend || however, by a large majority, refused to amend the title of tb 
\ was not agreed to. Mr. Grinnell spoke on the Pilot Law, bill, the yeas and nays being demanded. The bill, during th 
| and Mr. Barnard and Mr. Galbraith proceeded in the discus- || morning, was cent to the House for concurrence. The Mi 
| sion of the Sub-Treasury Bill. tia scheme of Mr. Poinsett was before the Senate in ® pr°?” 
Saturday, in the Senate, there was an animated discussion || sition to print ten thousand extra copies of his project- - 

\ in relation to the re-charter of the banks of the District of Co- || Majority would consent to no such motion, unless they - 
| to have printed with Mr. Poinsett’s the Reports made by 6° 


lumbia. The Charters of all these banks expire by limitation 
; Harrison twenty-one, two, and three years ago. The mov 


on the 4th of July next, and the Committee on the District ; 
was anxious to have the subject acted on immediately. Mr. te print the old and new reports was adopted. The bill 
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the relief of the heirs of Robert Fulton, has been rejected, 
20 to 17. Mr. Phelps, of Vt., made a clear, earnest and 
statesman-like defe of the 

In the House the Sub-Treasury bill cailed forth two speeches, 

from Mr. Crockett, of Tennessee, and Mr. Bell of the same 
State. Mr. Crockett spoke briefly. Mr. Bell spoke at length, 
closely reviewing the bill under consideration, and not con- 
cluding at the hour of adjournment. The New York Pilot 
Law Bill came up; the second reading was ordered, by the 
small majority of four votes, and in the tbsence of eleven 
members who would have voted in the negative. 

Wednesday, in the Senate, there was an interesting debate 
on the Bill to put an end, so far as this country is concerned, 
te the Slave Trade, brought forward by Mr. Davis. It was 
advocated by that Senator and Mr. Webster, and opposed by 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Grundy, aad Mr. King. It was finally er. 
dered to be engrossed, without a division. The Bill in rela- 
tion to the erection of light-houses, the placing ef buoys, and 
beacon lights, was taken up, and after undergoing various, 





GENERAL NEWS. 





Courvoisier, the valet and supposed murderer of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, has had his final examination, and is committed 
to Newgate to await his trial. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris papers of the 2nd inst. are principally occupied | 
with a debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the report of 
the bill for the removal of the remains of the Emperor Napo- 
leon from St. Helena to Paris. It will be recolleeted that the 
committee on the bill had recommended that a sum of 2,000,- 
000 francs ($400,000) be granted to defray the expense of the 
voyage and interment, and that an equestrian statue of 
Napoleon be erected in Paris. After an angry debate, an | 
amendment to reduce the required sum to 1,000,000 and to 
reject the proposition for raising an equestrian statue was car- 
ried. This decision was the result of a cabal got up against 
M. Thiers. To revenge itself upon the Chamber, the public 
has had recourse to subscriptions, which are to be opened in 
all the cities and large towns of the kingdom. Of course three | 


. | 





|| times the sum refused to the ministry will be thus raised. | 


This is what Thiers wants, and the enemies of the Minister 





amendments, ordered to be engrossed. A debate occurred | 


on the subject of Reporters and Reporting. Mr. Clay “| 


Alabsina complained of some misrepresentation of his mean- 
ing in the ‘ Intelligencer.’ 


| 


will have disgraced themselves, only to accelerate his triumph. | 
Later Paris papers state that Odillon Barrot had addressed 


Mr. Walker submitted a resolution | olme to the Coustes Fuunssin, ctating thes the cijess of cho | 
to the effect that a corps of Reporters of each political party | 


majority in the Chamber of Deputies, who voted for reducing 
the proposed grant for the removal of the remains of Napoleon, | 


shall be selected, who oball be sworn to report the proceed- | inte - the erection of « paltry equestrian | 
ings as correctly as practicable. It was not acted on, but the I 


i bi ; but that the ill read grant || 

journals would be pleased with such an arrangement as it reg anensaagyte A re Ange mt nd “4 os 
Sed ly th gS ahr Tye Msi | the original sum, or any other which may be required, as it | 
i “* the ~seaie a motion was 8 . fix on the 9th of July a ewcergain deer Sues Gate toy 
~ | had to tional subscription. Thi lanation has been | 

as the day of adjournment, but the rules were not suspended eee ee > ee ee 4 






| PORTUGAL. 
| On the 25th of May the Queen opened the New Session of 
the Cortes in person. The various points touched upon in 
her speech convey little news, the material facts being already 
_ known by the events resulting from them. 
| PRUSSIA. 
| The King, Faederick William III., died about the 1st inst. 
It appears, from a letter in the London Times, that, feeling 
the approach of death, the King desired to see his army defile 
before him for the lest time. His bed was accordingly car 
| ried to a window, whence, by reflection in a mirror, he was 
enabled to take a last adieu of his army. Immediately after 
| the ceremony, he placed the regal power in the hands of his 
| son, and the day following rendered his last sigh. His Ma- 
jesty was born August 3, 1770, and consequently was in his 
70th year, He married, in 1793, Louisa, Princess of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, who died broken-hearted, on the invasion uf 
Prussia by the French, in 1810. He succeeded his father, 
Frederick William II., November 16, 1797 ; and is succeeded 
by his eldest son, the Crown Prince, under the title of Fred- 
erick William IV., now in his 45th year. 

We see nothing of importance from other parts of Europe. 
| From the East, advices wore the same aspect as heretofore, 
— that the plague was fearfully on the increase at Alex- 

ria. 





GEN. HARRISON’S REMARKS, 
Before an assemblage of Citizens at Columbus, Ohio, 
Friday, June 5th, 1840. 

Gey. Harrison eid that he was greatly indebted to his 
fellow-citizens of Columbus and,Franklin Counties—the most 


It was agreed that for the remainder of the 


to receive it. 


Session the House shall meet at 10 o'clock A. M. Mr. Ed- || 
wards of Pa. moved that a publication be made daily of the ) 
names ef members absent from their seats: not concurred in. | der date of June 1, says “ There is but one opinion in Paris 


received by the subscription committee, who have announced | cordial hospitality had at all times been accorded to him by 
that the money will be returned to the subscribers. || them. So long ago as the time when he was honored with 
: = é , || the command of the ‘North-Western Army,’ and held his 

Cc The — — has proved o cat See. . The | head-quarters at Franklinton, on the other side of the river, 
orrespondent of the Londoo Times, writing from Paris un- || ;, was his fertune to find in the people of Franklin County not 
only good citizens, but patriots and soldiers. Their unvary- 


Mr. Bell oceupied a great part of the day in a speech against | in regard to the manner in which the late campaign against 


the Sub-Treasury Bill. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. | 


ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 
The steamship Great Western arrived at an early hour yes- 
terday morning, bringing nineteen days later intelligence from | 
Euro e, the latest London dates being to the 4th inst. We 
present a brief summary of the news, which is not particularly 
important, 


} 
ENGLAND. 


Business had not improved. Cotton had met with a slight 
decline, and sales were very limited. The Money Market | 
continued easy and was improving. The Bank of England | 
had mad» its quarterly returns, which showed a steady in-| 
Trade in Manchester was flat. | 
The spinners were pretty well supplied with cotton, while the | 
stock in Liverpool was increasing. The duty on Flour was) 
still 16s. 8d., but would be higher in a week. | 

The Spring continues highly favorable for the growing crop, 
and every where the promise of abundance looks bright. 

Nothing has appeared touching the North-Eastern Boundary. 
Some weeks since, Lord John Russell informed Parliament 
that the Ministry were reflecting on a reply to Mr. Van Buren’s | 
proposition. By the Great Western, a special messenger has 
come out with despatches to the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, and it is supposed on the above subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has proposed to make up 
the deficiency in the revenue by an addition to the present du- | 
ties on imports and excise. 

Parliament has rejected the Corn Law Bill by a majority of 
126, so that the subject is for the present at rest. 

A great meeting was held at Exeter Hall on the Ist inst. 
for the extinction of the foreign Slave Trade and the civiliza- 
tionof Africa. Prince Albert took the chair, and madea short 
and appropriate speech. Nearly 500@ men were present. 

There was considerable excitement about the treatment of 


| 


crease of specie in her vaults. 


|| resources. 


| Abd-el-Kader has been conducted. The journals of every | 
| color admit that the result is deplorable, and openly accuso 
Marshal Valee of incapacity. Nothwithstanding the magnifi- | 
| uent bulletins on which French vanity has fed for the last 
month, it is now clear that the followers of Abd-el Kader are 
masters of the open country—that the much talked of victo- 
ries of the French have only led to the occupation of one soli- 
tary spot in the interior by the invading army. To relieve it | 
| these same battles must be fought over again with dimimsbed 
The Arabs will have ample time to destroy the 
| military route which Marshal Valee is represented as having 


| traced across the Atlas, and fortifying the passes more strong- 


ly than before. Really this is a disgraceful business for the | 
parties engaged in it, particularly for M. Thiers, who drew 
out the plan of the campaign. The sons of Louis Philippe 
| alone have distinguished themselves. Nothing could be more 
gallant than the bearing of the Duke of Orleans, nothing more | 
spirited than the coninn of the Duke of Aumale. Both | 


|| fought in the foremost ranks, both carried off the palm for |, 


bravery in the estimation of the army. 
The battle referred to was fought on the 20th of May. The | 
| French army was encamped, on its way to the city, some dis- 
tance in the interior. The combat was long and obstinate, 
|and the 17th Regiment experienced severe loss. On that 
day the French soldiers used eech one hundred cartridges. 
had about one hundred killed and two hundred wound- 
| ed, and were obliged to abandon some of the wounded. On 
| the following day the army was at Blidah,and the next dayat 
Algiers. Marshall Vallé has been recalled. 
The French Chamber of Deputies voted a grant of twenty- 
three million francs for the improvement of the inland naviga- 
tion of France, by a majority of 211 to 103. 


ing kindness to him had laid him under obligations, and their 
generous attentions on the present occasion he cheerfully and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

He said he had no intention to detain his friends by making 
a speech, and he did so in obedience to what he understood to 
be the desire of those whom he addressed. He was not sur- 
prised that public curiosity was awakened in reference to some 
things which had lately been published concerning him, nor 
was he unwilling to satisfy the feelings of his fellow-citizens 
by such proper explanations as became him, in his present 
position before the country. He confessed that he had suf- 
fered deep mortification, since he had been placed before the 
people as a candidate for the highest office in their gift—nay, 


| the most exalted station in the world—that any portion of his 


countrymen should think it necessary or expedient to abuse, 
slander or vilify him. His sorrow arose not so much from 
personal—dear as was to him the humble reputation he had 
earned—as from public considerations. He might draw con- 
solation, under this species of injury, from the revelations of 
history, which showed that the best of men, who had devoted 
| their lives to the public service, had been the victams of tra- 
| duction. But virtue and truth are the foundations of our re- 
publican system. When these aredisregarded, our free insti- 
tutions must fail; he looked, therefore, at symptoms of de- 
moralization with sincere regret, as betokening danger te pub- 
lie liberty. 

A part of the political press, supporting the existing Ad- 
ministration, and certain partisans of Mr. Van Buren, also a 
candidate for that high office, to which some of those whem he 
| addressed desired to elevate him, had invented and propagated 
| many calumnies against him, but he proposed on the present 
| occasion to speak of one only of the numerous perversions 
| and slanders which filled the columns of the newspapers and 
| misrepresented his character and conduct. He alluded to the 
| story of his famous ‘ confidential cemmittee,’ as they call it. 
| * The story goes,” said Gen. Harrison, “ that I have not only 








SPAIN. 


a committee ef conscience-keepers, but they put me in a cage, 


At a late hour on Wednesday, June 3d, an express from || fastened with iron bars, and keep me in that.” (To one that 


Paris arrivedut London, which brought the important informa- || looked at his bright and sparkling eye—the light which beam- 
tion of the successful commencement of the operations against || ed in its rich expression—the smile which played upen his 
Morella. The Queen's troops had carried the outward works || countenance, blending the lineaments of benevolence and firm- 
and penetrated within the walls. The Carlists were seized l ness—who remembered also that he was listening to a son of 
with panic and were in full retreat. The fort of Santede had | old Gov. Harrison, one of ‘the Signers,’ the pupil of old 
also been carried, and the Christino forces liad obtained such ||‘ Mad Anthony,’ the hero of Tippecanoe, the defender of Fort 








Fergus O'Conner, who was imprisoned in York Castle for a 


Political offence. There was a petition before Parliament for | 


his removal, presented by Sergeant Talfourd. 
York Minster has again been partially destroyed by fire ; 


all the roof fellin. The lantern tower and the organ has been- | an outer wall thrown up by the Carlists at the summit of a 


Preserved ; the belfry and ten bells are destroyed. 
__ There is an attempt to open the National Gallery and Brit 
ish Museum upon the Sabbath, for the accommodation of those 


a complete ascendancy that the possession of Morella, which || Meigs, the conqueror of Proctor—the idea of William Henry 
| it was generally acknowledged would destroy the last hopes || Harrison in a cage! was irresistibly ludicrous !) 
of the Carlists, may be considered as completed. When the laughter had subsided, the General proceeded, 
Our previous accounts informed us that the Queen's troops | “‘ I have no committee, fellow-citizens, coufidential or other. 
had commenced their fire upon the fort of San Pedro Martyr, || [t is true that I employed my friend, Major Gwynn, to aid me 
in returning replies te some of the numerous questions pro- 
steep mountain. . | pounded to bole letters. But to such only as any man could 
In consequence of a discovery that Don Carlos has been | answer as well as another. There is scarcely & question of 
actively instigating his partisans in Spain to a fresh insurrec- "a political nature now agitating the public mind, on which [ 











tion, he has been erdered to strict confinement in the fortress | have not long since promulgated my opinions, by speeches, ' 
Persons who cannot visit these places during the week days. || of Blaye. All the recent news is favorable to the Christinos. || published letters, or official acts. A large majority 


of letters 
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addressed to me purported to seek my views of abolitien, Uni- 
ted States Bank, and other matters concerning which my /) 
views were already in possession of the public. The most | app 


suitable answer to these—and to well-intentioned persons the 
most satisfactory—was a reference to the documents in which 
my opinions already expressed were to be found. : 
swers I entrusted to my well-tried and faithful friend, Major 
Gywnn. Letters requiring more particular attention I an- 
swered myself. Every body who knows Major Gywnn knows 
that he is net one whom 
letter. He is a self-made man—a soldier and a gentleman— 
but neither a politician nor a scholar. I asked the service of 
him, because he was my friend, and I confided in him, 
was plain and simple. 


to myself. Such as may | 
to - friend, with an endorsation indicating where the infor- 
mation sought may be found—as thus— Refer the writer to 
Speech at Vincennes'—or ‘the answer is seen in my letter to 
Mr. Denny,’ &c. 
But it seems that 
mittee of the citizens of Cincinnati or of Hamilton County.— 
When the famous Oswego letter was received, it was read, 
and, as usual with such letters, I endorsed it and handed it to 
Major Gwynn. But, it seems, when the answer was prepared, 


it was signed also by his colleagues of the County or City Com- | 


mittee. Of ell this I knew nothing, nor in their capacity of 
Committee had they any thing to do with my letters. Yet, 
by a little mistake and much perversion, these gentlemen have 
been erected into a Committee of my conscience-keepers, and 
made to shut me up in a cage to prevent me from answering 
interrogatories. Gen. Harrison remarked that, had he, in- 


deed, called to his assistance the services of a friend in con- | 


ducting his correspondence, he would have had high authority 
to justify him in the measure. 

It had been said of General Washington that many of the 
papers which bear his signature were wntten by others, and he 
believed it had never been contradicted; and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge aid to Gen. Jackson in the late war, had represented 
himself to be the author of much of Gen. Jackson's corres- 
pondence. But he had not done so to any extent or in any 
other sense than as he had now explained it—in requestung 
Major Gwynn to refer those addressing inquiries to him to the 
public sources of information ; and he would here say, that in 
all his public life, civil and military, there was no letter, re- 
port, speech or order, bearing his name, which was not wnt- 
ter wholly by his own hand. He said, to open, read and an- 
swer all the letters received by him was physically impossible, 
though he should do nothing else whatever. To give his 
hearers an idea of the labor it required, he said, a gentleman 
then present was with him the morning he left Cinciunati, 
when he took from the Post Office sixteen letters; there Were 
usually half the number at the Post Office near his residence 
—twenty-four letters per day. Could any man, he asked. 
give the requisite attention to such a daily correspondence 
even to the neglect of every other engagemeat? True it ¥@ 
that many communications were sent to him which were aA 
entitled to his notice—sent by persons who had no other ob- 
ject but to draw from him something which might be used to 
his injury and the injury of the cause with which he was iden- 
tified; yet there were enoug’s who claimed his respectful con- 
sideration fur the sources from which they came and the sub- 
jects to which they referred, to occupy more time and Jabor 
thaa any one man could bestow upon them. 

Gen. Harrison said he had alluded particularly to this mat- 
ter of the Committee because it had se recently been the oc- 
casion of so much animadversion by his political adversaries. 
But it was one only of many misrepresentations of him, his 
conduct, his principles, and his opinions, with which the party 
press wasteeming. He aaid it would occupy him many hours 
to discuss them, if it were necessary or proper for him to do 
so. He referred, however, to the Richmond Enquirer, and 
expressed iis surprise at the manner in which his name and 
character had been treated by that paper. Me did so, as it 
afforded an example of the prostitution ef the press to party 
purposes. That paper, which formerly did him more than 

Justice, and paid him the highest corapliments as a soldier and 
civilian—whose editor at one time could designate no other 
man whom he considered so well qualified for the responsible 
place of Secretary of War, was now lending itself to the cir- | 
culation of the most discreditable calumuies against him, and | 

voring to persuade his countrymen tlt he was a coward | 
and a Federalist. He alluded to the evidence upon which the | 
Enquirer sought to fasten the accusation that he was a black- | 
cockade Federalist—i. e. the remarks of Mr. Randolph in the 
Senate of the United States. He said that the attack of Mr. | 
Randolph was met at the moment it was made, and effectually 
disproved. He passed a high encomium upon the genius of 
that remarkable man, and said that those who knew Mr. Ran- 
dolph knew that he never 


ve wu int in deba 
coded from bie ga P @ point in te, or re-| 


ground any where, until convicted of error.—_| 
The fact that he made no reply to his answer to the charge, | 
is proof to any one familiar with his character that he himself | 
was satisfied that he had erred. | 
‘ oo eaten explained the foundation of Mr. Randolph's 
arge, made at a moment of temporary irritation. He sai 
that old Mr. Adame refused to cain F hom 


measures which his party desired, and showed himself in that 


Such an- | 


I would employ to write a political | 


and it | 
My habit is to receive, open “ = 
my letters myself. Such as require special attention, 1 reply | 
: S be calle answered by another, I hand | 


Major Gwynn was Chairman of a Com- | 


|| slanders which had come to his knowledge. 
| per published in Cincinnati, almost under his own eye, puts it | 
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respect, at least, more an American than a partisan. It was 

in gmc of policy of Mr. Adams which commanded his 
robation and induced him so to express himself at the 
time. Mr. Randolph remembered the expression bat prob- 
ably forgot the particular subject of it, and thus the very fact 
which proved him to belong to the republican party of 1800, 
long years afterward is separated from its attendant circum- 
stances, and used to prove him a federalist. Gen. Harrison 
expressed himself with much earnestness on the injustice 
which was thus attempted to be inflicted on his character in 
| his native State, in which, when truth and nature and honor 
| had suffered violence every where else, he had hoped they 
would survive. 

Gen. Harrison alluded to several other instances of gross 
misrepresentations or absolute falsehoods—industriously and 
shamefully propagated by a party press.“ It seems almost 
| incredible, fellow-citizens,” said he, “‘ but it is true, that — 

a long speech, filling several columns of a paper, two short 
j pen gpm Roe from their context are put together, my 
| name attached to them, and published throughout the land as 

an authentic document.” He deplored that state of public 
sentiment which could tolerate such a system of party action, 
and trusted for the honor of his country, and hopes of 
liberty, that the reformation of such abuses would soon be 
wrought out by the force of a pure and healthy public opinion. 

“ Why, fellow-citizens,” said Gen. Harrison, “I have re- 
lcently, in that house (pointing to the State House) been 

charged with high offences against my country which, if true, 
ought to cost me my life. Yes,”” continued he, “ accusations 
were there laid to my charge which, being established, would 
subject me, even now, to the severest penalties which military 
law inflicts—for I have always held that an officer may not 
escape the responsibilities of misconduct by resigning his 
commission. These charges are not made by my companions 
in arms,—by the eye-witnesses of my actions, by the great 
and good and brave men who fought by my side or under my 
command. They tell a different story. But their evidence, 
clear, unequivocal and distinct—the testimony of Gov. Shelby, 
the hero of King’s Mountain, of the gallant Perry, and of 
many brave and generous spirits who saw and participated in 
all the operations connected with the battle the Thames, 
—the evidence of impartial and honorable men, the ceneur- 
rent records of history and the authority of universal public 
opinion, are all cast aside, in deference to the reckless asser- 
tions of those who were either not ia being, or dandied in the 
arms of their nurses. 

Gen. Harrison said he acknowledged that these calumnies 
were disagreeable to him. His good name, such as it was, 
was his most precious treasure, and he did not like to have it 
mangled by such calurnniators. Were it his land which they 
were secking to destroy—were it the title deeds to his farm 
that they are endeavoring to mutilate, he could bear their ef- 
forts with patience and smile even at their success. But he 
confessed, notwithstanding his perfect confidence in the jus- 
tice of his country and the decision of an impartial posterity, 
that these ruthless attacks upon his military character, affected 
him unpleasantly. This policy of his adversaries constrained 
him to consider himself as now on a trial before his country. 
He was not reluctant to be tried fairly. The American peo 
ple being his court and jury—bis adversaries held to those 
rules of evidence established by cx sense and common 





right—he feared not the results of the strictest scrutiny, and 


would cheerfully submit to the decision of a virtuous and en- 
lightened community. He asked but for fair dealing and final 
justice—no more. 

I would no:, if I had the power to prevent it, allow the 
fair fame of my competitor to be unjustly asaniled and wounded 
even for the attainment of that lofty aim of a noble ambition. 
Nay, I have often defended Mr. Van Buren against what I 
believed to be the mis 
friends and others. 
the better statesman, let us say so—I shall be the last man 
te raise an objection against it, or to desire to im re- 
straints upon the utmost independence of thought cal ont 
and the freest expression of feeling and opinion. 
frank and generous adversary—such a man I delight to em- 

| brace—and will serve him, according to my ability, as cheer- 
nee as my professed friend. But that political warfare which 
seeks success by foul detraction, and strives for ascendency 
by the ruin of personal character, merits the indignation of 

| honest men, is hateful toevery generous mind, and tends too 

| surely to the destruction of public virtue 
quence, to the downfall of public liberty. 

| Gen. Harrison apologized for occupying his fellow citizens 
so long. He said he would but mention one more of the latest 

A German pa- 


forth with apparent sincerity, that ‘Gen. Harrison, now a 


| candidate for the Presidency of the U. States, was, many years 
when a@ young man, an aid to Gen. Wayne, during his | 


| ago, 
| Indian ware—and that, whenever yourg Harrison found that 
| a bettle was coming on, he always ran off into the woods.’ 
(Again there was loud and irrepressible laughter.) The ed- 

itor forgets, said the General, when he served up this little 


dish, that the only possible security to young Harrison's scalp, H 


! 


| on the approach of e battle with the Indians, was in keeping 
out of the woods! Such a om this can only excite a 
smile here, it is true, said Gen. H., but this paper 





tations of my own mistaken | 
Fellow citizens, if Mr. Van Buren be | 


action, | 
I love a | 


, and, as a conse- | 
" 
} 


\ 


| 








not alone in the United States—copies of it are probably ra 
in Europe, where our history is less known, and where ti, 
centradiction of such silly falsehoods may possibly never come, 
General Harrison alluded to several other instances of gm 
taitous and unfi Jumny, having no shadow of 
in any fact for their invention and publication. He spoke d 
the battle of Tip of the brave aud lamented Daview, 
|whose fall had n ascribed to him. He said, the why, 
story abeut the white horse was entirely false, and tha the 
| fate of the gallant Kentuckian had no connection w 
with his own white mare, which, by accident, was not rode e 
that occasion by _ In remarking upon the slander, 
| connected with the battle of Tippecanoe, he said, their mf,, 
| tation, one and all, was found in the proceedings of the i. 
gislature of Kentucky, and especially in the extraordinary 
| confidence reposed in him, by gallant Governor and people 
of that State, when they en honored him with the 
|command of their army, composed of the choice spirits of the 
land, the best blood of Kentucky. Gen. Harrison spoke wih 
|deep emotion of the trust reposed in him by Kentucky on the 
| occasion alluded to, and said that the commission which made 
him the commander of that brave and patriotic army of Ke 
\tnckians, he had always held as the most henorable commis 
sion which it had been the fortune of his life to have conferred 
upon him. 

He referred to a very recent story—got up in his om 
neighborhood, and sent forth to the world, corroborated 
the sanctity of an aifidavit—which represented him as co 
feasing to a young man on a steamboat, that he was an ab 
tionist, and that, although he voted against restriction « 
Missouri, he did so in opposition to the suggestions of his ce 
science, &e. He said, the narrative bore on its face we 
proofs of its absolute falsity; and he pronounced it a fabie 
tion, without the semblance of a fact or a word for its bem, 
it was not because he thought it required a contradiction, be 
to evince the recklessness and desperation of his political em 
mies, who seemed to have given up every greund of hope an 
that which they found in vilifying his name. “It is a mele 
choly fact, fellow-citizens,”” said Gen. Harrison, “ that the & 
vocates of Mr. Van Buren should so far forget what belonn 
to the character of an American citizen, and do so much ne 
lence to the nature of our free institutions, as to place the 
great political contest in which we are now striving, upoo a 
issue such as this. I would not accept the lofty station» 
which some of you are promising to elevate me, if it came © 
me by such means. m 

“It has long been proverbial of old soldiers, fellow~is- 
zens,"’ continued Gen. H., “that they delight to go back t 
other days and fight their battles over again. When I begu: 
this address to you, I intended to speak only of my farfamed 
“ committee of conscience-keepers” and the “iron cage” 2 
which they confine me, but I have unwittingly taken advantage 
of your kind disposition to listen to me, and extended my 
marks to other though kindred topics. I will only add thet, 
although they have made a wide mistake who make me dwell 
in an“ iron cage,” the unlucky wight who put me ins loe- 
cabin was a little nearer the truth than he probably supposed 
himself tobe. It is true that a part of my dwelling house is 
a log cabin, but as to the hard cider, (the Sites which fol- 
lowed the allusion to the “ hard cider” branch of the story 
drowned the voice of the speaker.) 


But, said General Harrison, admonished by the proverb, 
that you may ascribe my long speech to the common infr 
mity of an old soldier, and bring me under the suspicion of 
,the loquacity of age, I will conclude these hasty and unpre 
| meditated remarks by thankiag my fellow-citizens of Colum 
| bus for their politeness on the t occasion, as well as for 
the friendly feelings of which they have uniformly and oftes 
heretofore given me so many gratifying preofs. 

The General retired, leaving the crowd which bad continued 
‘to accumulate while he spoke, delighted with the prompt aod 
satisfactory manner in which he had met the wishes of th 


citizens. 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDEST. 
| By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 
| William L. Marey,of New-York, and John Rowen, of Ker 


| tucky, to be Commissioners under the act of Congress © 


carry into effect the convention wth the Mexican Republic of 
the ith of April, 1839. Alexander Dimitry, of Louisisa, 
to be Secretary to the said Commissioners. 

Robert H. Kerr, Surveyor and Inspector of the Revenue for 
the port of Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsylvania, vice Asro* 


4 Hart, resigned. 


a 


| Flour and Wheat.—The quantity of Flour and Wheet 
‘cleared at Buffalo on the Erie Canal from the 


‘ 
{ 


ning of nevi 
tion to the first of June, with the ameunt tolls recet 


Collector at that place from 1837 to 1840, inclusve, 


the 
pe also at Lower Black Rock fur the year 1840, is as fol 


| lows, viz: 
Year. Bole, Flour. Bush. Wheat. Tolls. 
1837 veeeee 9,725eeee0e 57,353e0000017,991 05 
1BBB. cece 52,749. 00000178,293. 00004 42,108 98 
1839....+. 81,768...0++183,191..+6--50,815 15 
1840......156,968......100,352......66,202 67 
Lower Black Rock. 
1840. cceces 13,508 ..e00. 2,265. see 7,889 85 
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“nvention belongs to Koster—meaning Jan: Laurentius, ‘ Kos- ! The Centennary of Printing.—The four hundredth anni- 
ter’ of the Cathedral of St. Bavans, at Harlem—the word versary of the invention of the Art of Printing, is to be cele- 
= in the Life of Joanna of Sicily ; ‘By Mrs. E. F. || used being titular only, and nearly synonymous with the Eng- | brated at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 24th inst. Printers in 
Sllet.—Such is the title of an elegant volume of historical | lish term undertaker. We might point out some few other | every part of the Union, are invited to attend. It is a great 
etches from the pen of one whose writings have justly won || blemishes of this kind, but they do not detract from the gen- | occasion, and will be an interesting meeting, without doubt. 
r her a high rank among the female authors of our country. || eral merit of the werk, which is written in a pleasing style, | \In Philadelphia the German citizens celebrate the same event 
he Preface remarks that ‘they have no pretension to the | and cannot fail to answer the purpose for which it is intended | at the same time. Throughout Europe extensive preparations 
Bignity of ‘ Tales’ ;’ we think they have just pretensions to @|| —to ‘raise the genius and to mend the heart’ by extending | have been made for the appropriate observance of the day. 
igher dignity if not to a more intense interest. The life of | | and strengthening a taste for the fine arts. The volume has | At Leipzig, the 24th will be ushered in with the ringing of 


NEW-YORK. _|= 
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1¢ celebrated Queen of Sicily is in its naked truth a romance | some sixty illustrations, most of which were finely engraved bells; at eight e’clock the populace will assemble at the prin- 

s wondrous as the most extravagant fiction, while it is far | , 08 wood by the author. (Harper & Brothers.) cipal churches to give thanks; and at ten o’clock the various 
more instructive ; and the motto prefixed to the volume before |) ie : } deputations and representative bodies are to form into proces- 
s is alike Glichensly expressed and fitly chosen: A Pictorial Geography of the World: By 8. G. Good- | sion, parading the principal streets, and arriving at the mar- 
PN ie ime coca s — ‘jene eae voluminous geographical works of Morse, Guthrie ket-place, where an immense vocal and instrumental choir 

Filling the mind, by turns, with awe and love ; , published many years ago, are now comparatively | will deliver a selection of songs and other musical effusions, 

y A pe wtnm ven jetion.” — Rogers's Italy. Powene ~ oreo me and importance of the discoveries composed for the interesting occasion. At three o'clock the 

Of the subject and general scope of this work the Preface ie since completion. They are also without the pic- | company are to dine in the Augustus-platze, where accommo- 


eter | torial embellishments which distinguish more recent works of | dation will be provided for 3,000 persons. In theevening the 

“ The resemblance between the life and catastrophe of the | the came clase and which = Se ey illustrate de-* city will be generally illuminated. On the 25th, a meeting of 
Queen of Naples and of Mary Stuart of Scotland has been | *tiptions of countries, their manners and productions, than | the literati, authors, printers, booksellers and publishers, will 
frequently remarked, and enhances the interest of her story | any other branch of learning. The volume before us com- be held in the market-place; and at three o'clock the grand 


» English and American feeling, while it must naturally stim- | prisesa system of universal geography, popular and scientific, | oratorio, composed in celebration of the event by Dr. Men} 
late curiosity to trace the causes that produced events so sim- , 


ar. To youthful readers, who shrink from the task of ex- inclading © physical, pelicical and statistical account of the | delsohn Partholdy, will be performed in the cathedral church. 
loring a work of histery, or #f unmixed biography, the writer | earth and its various divisions, with numerous sketches from | A grand ball will conclude the evening's amusements. The 
atters herself that these ‘ Scenes’ may prove useful.” | recent travels, illustrated by more than one thousand en- 
Now, in our simple judgement, such ‘ readers’ as are here’ gravings of costumes, curiosities, scenery, cities, edifices, 
ndicated—if there can be any with tastes so utterly depraved | ruins, beasts, birds, fishes, trees, plants, fruits, etc. It almost 
d debilitated—are not likely to be profited by any reading answers the purpose of an Encyclopedia, so various are the 
tall. Their case is past surgery. But that more respecta-| subjects which it embraces and so full are its details. 

bie and we trust vastly more numerous class which delights Mr. Guodnch, as most of our readers may be aware, is the 


a judicious blending of history with biography, so as to form guthor of the numerous works known as ‘ Peter Parley’s,’ the 
vivid portrayal of events not merely, but of the peeple and 


26th June is to be devoted to the festivities of the people, ac- 
companied with fire-works and torch-light processions. At 
Hamburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Mayence, Cologne, and Wei- 
mar, the day will be duly observed. Llluminations will be 
general throughout Germany on that extraordinary occasion. 

Some ineffectual attempts have been made to get up a cele- 


bration of the great event in this city. The writer of this 
most useful and the most universally popular of any series 


of juvenile books ever published in any country or dialect. 
ther words, those who relish the graphic style of the histo-| Tpoge have passed through numberiess editions in America 
ians and biographers of antiquity, in which the poetic, the | 944 in England, and some of them have been translated into 
probable, the internal, are blended with the bleak, prosaic | gimogt every written language. He has brought all the know- 
current of notorious events, will find a work to their taste in ledge obtained in the composition of his former productions 
* Joanna of Sicily.’ | to his aid im the present undertaking, and it would probably 

Mrs. Ellet has written much and well through the last seven | 4. difficult to find in any phical work extant a cinghe F 
years; yet she has not, we believe, attained the rank of @ pop- face of importance which is not embraced in it. The en-'| The National Academy.—Every person who visits the 
ular writer. Fitted to instruct as well as delight, lingering gravings are uniformly good, and judging by those which re- _ National Academy's exhibition forms and expresses a judge- 
almost wholly in the attractive fields of imaginative literature, present objects in this Gnest dantam with which we are ment. But few, however, are qualified to appreciate excel- 
it is somewhat remarkable that she should enjey at this day a acquainted, we infer that they are in an eminent degree cor- lence in painting. The greater portion of the faults pointed 
higher regard among scholars and critics than in the eyes of sect. The paper and typography are equally excellent, and | 0vt by critics have in reality no existence, or they belong to 
the million. This argues a defect in the character of her the volume, comprising one Seed imperial pages, equals the subjects, and the artists’ only error is too great fidelity to 
pepe. sitar eo please end inotruct the many - the — in every way the best specimen of book-making puted produced nature, a failure to make each woman seem a Venus and each 
feet eject of euch productions—end we suspect thie defect is in this ‘country. (Turner & Disturnell, Broadway ; and Otis, man an Apollo. Even connoiseurs of long acquaintance with 


te Sand elem of tenn, emnting, Soaninh epee Broaders & Co. Boston.) art and good reputation as critics, are not always immaculate 
thy with the hopes, the fears, the aspirations, the wants and : 


happening to be in Boston last winter, was present at the 
anniversary of the Typographical Society of that city, at 


he living manners of the age and country contemplated—in 


|| which the first steps were taken preparatory to the approach- 
ing festival. The worthy members of the craft in the ‘ Mo- 
dern Athens’ exhibited a commendable enthusiasm on the 
subject, which we are sorry not to have seen equaled in our 


own emporium. 


. ;, , : judges. They are swayed by private pique and professional 
the sufferings of universal humanity. The literature of our William Leggett's Political Writings—Of all the advo- 
eates of the principles of the present National Administration 
William Leggett for several years occupied the foremost rank, 
unread—but in its themes, its aims, its spirit. An audience by virtue of his bold and fearless assertion of doctrines and 
of ploughmen and housewives demands that its instructers, the vigorous eloquence and powerful reasoning with which he 
whatever they may discuss, shall feel and hope with them.—! maintained them. When he died his political friends united | 
To their minds the brilliant periods which treat of kings and | ina general mourning ; and from the publication of his works | 
nobles acting under impulses and working out plans wholly they anticipated great accessions to the party of which he had 
above or apart from the aspirations of the common mass, ap-| been a pillar and an ornament, and a more general vepulari- | 
pear ‘ Distinct, but distant—clear, but eh how cold!" iy for the lamented author. These anticipations were disap- 
They read with keener interest Napoleon's conversations pointed, not because his works were less meritorious than they few remarks on the works of some of the more prominent 
with au old Guardsman or bis affectionate remembrance of a , bad been supposed to be, for all who read them acknowledged | exhibitors. 
playmate of his unhonored childhood, than any of those the | the preeminent ability with which they were written; but be-| Page's picture is a specimen of fine composition, unmarred 
atrical displays of imperial grandeur or stilted rhapsodies on \ cause they were read by but few, because they fell almost still- | by any of the eye trap trickery of the English school, and with 
Destiny with which he used to humbug his idolaters. These || born from the press, because politicians of the party to which | 9 disposition of the drapery, and general design, too honest to 
are — which authorship cagnot, must not overlook. (Bos-| he belonged at least, are not reading men. _A large portion || please all critics, but sure to claim the attention of those who 
: Marsh, Capen, Egan & & Webb.) of the most active partizans support or denounce measures and | understand the rules of art. Each figure has its due propor- 
|| opinions with no other knowledge of them than that they are | tion and ne outline is lost. Page sees the worthlessness of a 
Outline History Pe the Fine Arte, esiveden a View of | maintained or repudiated by the sect te which they belong, | showy style, and when the existing passion for tinsel shall 
the Rise, Progress and Influence of the Arts among differ: | without ever making for themselves an independent investiga- | have passed away he will be much more higly appreciated 
ent Nations, with Notices of the Characters and Works of | tion and judgement. We have nothing now to do with Mr. | | than he now is. His pupil, Mooney, has profited well by his 
many celebrated Artists: By Benson J. Lossing.—This ie Leggett’s doctrines; we only subscribe to the opinion that he | instructions. 
the CIIL.d volume of ‘ Harper’s Family Library,’ and we are || advocated them, such as they were, with singular ability: and | Frothinghamisa mannerist. His pictures are too sketchy, 
gratified at seeing a work of the kind in that admirable col- || we wonder greatly that of the many who profess for him an | and the observer is obliged to look at them from so great a 
lection. It contains nothing very original, but the information | | admiration, so few know any thing of him further than that he | distance to get their complete effect in his eye, that he no 
it embraces is not accessible to most readers in another form, | was an ultra-administrationist and once on a time Editor of the | longer discovers their minute points. This is not right, 
and it has been eompiled with care and judgement. We ob- | Evening Post. Rehgionists are warned to be able to give a | nor is it after the manner of Vandyke, to whom Mr. F. has 
serve in it several unimportant errors. The origin of printing | reason for their faith. It would be well if politicians could | been compared. Frothingham, nevertheless, does succeed 
is involved in much obscurity, but Mr. Lossing states, as if) do so likewise. (M. W. Dedd, Brick Church Chapel, Pub- | admirably in some of his portraits, particularly those of old 
the averment had never been questioned, that the merit of that j lishers) men. Hin specimens this year are not his happiest efforts. 


. . ; . a a jealousy. A committee of the French academy recently re- 
age is of necessity democratic—not, indeed, in its political ? 


inculcations, or Walter Scott and Wordsworth had perished a eduission =e and Geide - — = eapepuler 
painter, failing to obtain entrance for his own pictures, sent 
in to be exhibited, as an original effort by himself. The man 
of good taste. and an accurate eye, even if his acquaintance 
with art be never so limited, is as likely to judge correctly of 
a picture’s general merits, its fidelity to its original and the 
naturalness of its coloring, as the professional critic. We 
have observed carefully most of the pictures in the Academy, 


and claiming no peculiar weight for our opinion, we submit a 
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Inman's productions are spirited end expressive, but some- Hl The ‘Foreign Quarterly Review, for April, has been 
times of the ad captandum kind. We have never seen a por: | epublished by Mrs. Mason. Ir is a very excellent number. 
trait more true to its original than that of Mr. Ranger, the | Among the best articles are: one on Polish Literature, a sen 
accomplished actor, by him. His portrait of Mr. Biddle is f sible one on China, one on Goethe's Faust, &c. 
excellent, but it seems too red in the shadows. i == : 

Ingham’s style is hard, labored, and contrary to the general | Literary Intelligence. 
belief, not finished. The minuteness of his pictures but serves | Among the works forthcoming at Cincinnati we see an- 
to expose the complacency with which he pushes them to | nounced ‘ Reports of Cases decided in the Circuit Court of 
cempletion. His portrait of Dunlap is, however, an admira- the United States, in the 7th Circuit composed of the States 
ble performance, and while the artist confines himself to that | of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. By John McLean, 
particular province in which he is fitted best to shine he need Justice Supreme Court, United States.’ The volume will 
not fear that any will excel him. consist of 5 or 600 pages, and contain a great variety of in- 


Durand bas materially changed his style. He is more os- teresting decisions on Common Law and in Chancery, involv | 


tentatious, more grand, but the individuality so pleasing in his | ing important questions of Constitutional Law. 

former productions has no part in this year’s efforts. He) Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, is expected to deliver 
seems to have depended altogether on memory and imagina- | the Address before the Literary Societies at the approaching 
tion. His pictures bear no witness that he worked with ob- | commencement of Union College. 

jects before him. || ‘The Western Messenger’ is the name of a new monthly 

Cole has failed altogether in the ‘ Architect’s Dream.’ The magazine devoted to religion and letters, and published at 
conception is unworthy of him and the execution deserving of Cincinnati, by J. B. Russell. 
little praise. A man is sleeping on the top of avastcolumn— _— The ‘ Hesperian,’ a monthly magazine recently published 
how came he there ?—and around are masses of stone rudely at Cincinnati, has been united with the ‘ Literary Examiner’ 
shaped, and wanting all architectural majesty. We thought at Pittsburgh. 
to see reposing beside a fountain, surrounded half by plans of | Presicent Wayland’s ‘ Political Economy’ has passed to a 
the great works he had conceived, the here of the picture, and third edition. This work is now classed among the text- 
piliar and dome and colonuade towering in beauty ngh in books in our best colleges. President W. will leave this 
the back ground like sculptured mountains. The ‘Mountain country in a few weeks for an European tour, to be under- 
Pass’ is his best picture in the exhibition. taken for the benefit of Brown University, over which he 

Mount is always successful. His conceptions are original, presides. 
and no one has yet imitated him with any degree of success. 
We do not think, however, that his pictures in this exhibition 
are his masterpieces. 

Edwards has done himself credit—but the amateur is evi- 
dent in his performances. 

Huntington is in Europe, profiting by the study of the great 
masters. He has two landscapes in the exhibition which are - 
very beautiful. 

Fink has but one picture, and that a portrait. 
have been better represented. 

The gallery contains some pictures that equal if they do 
not surpass the best exhibited heretofore, but the number of 
bad ones is disproportionally great. It would be difficult by 
a comparison of the present with former exhibitions to decide 
whether art is improving ameng us. 








The National Anniversary— Booths around the Park.— 
The vicinity of the Park is annually on the Fourth of July 
disgraced by scenes of drunkenness and noisy confusion such 
as at no other time in the year are witnessed in the city.— 
Licenses are granted to numerous persons on that day to erect 
beoths and farnish refreshments of various kinds along Park 
Row, and in Broadway, and these licenses are construed by 
the proprietors of the booths into permits to sell intoxicating 
hquors, although they contain no clause authorizing such sales. 
A Committee of the Temperance Seciety has addressed a 
memorial to the City Authorities, in which they urge the pro- 
priety of withholding licenses from all applicants who fail to 
give sufficient security for the prompt reeovery of the legal 
penalty ef twenty-five dollars for each and every violation of 
he present license laws. We hope the Councils will give the 


a a a memorial that attention which it deserv , es. The propriety of 
which were issued of this work may now be had of the pub- \ acceding to the request of the petiti connet bo doukeod 
: by any but the applicants for permission to erect booths for 

the purpose of selling liquors. 


He should 


lisher put up in a very neat manner, and we commend them 
as the best juvenile miscellany of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. The first volume is embellished with avery beau- * 
tiful portrait of Mrs. Rumpff a daughter of John Jacob Astor, 
Esq. (M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) 


Steamboat Outrage.—As the steamboats Dewitt Clinton 
and Napoleon were about leaving this city last Saturday after- 
noon for Albany, they came in collision under the following 
circumstances: The Napoleon was passing up the river oppo- 
site the slip, as the De Witt Clinton came out and struck the 
former boat just forward of the wheel without any serious in- 
jury. Had there been a full head of steam the Napoleon must 
have been sunk, as she careened over so far as to bring her 
ahh la | decks under water. It is questionable whether the collision 

The Sunday Mercury.—This is the most sprightly and | ¥®* accidental or designed. The captain of the De Witt was 
agreeable of the Sunday morning journals. The editor pos- | waiting for a messenger, and when he saw him come on board, 
sesses a great deal of true humor ;his ‘short patent sermons’ e waved his hand to the pilot without being aware of the | 
would do credit to a D. D., and his paper throughout evinces | "©" approach of the Napoleon.—F inding the boats coming in 
tact and industry. We are not particulariy favorable to Sun- Contact, the bell was rung and the wheels of the De Witt in- | 
day papers, but so long as they exist we choose to commend **4"tly backed, but not in season to prevent the collision. 
the best of them. f During this time, the captain of the Napoleon fired three 
west 7 | wistol shots at the pilot of the De Witt Clinton, as he de- | 
ae hm has weeny > gi at his Py 550 clared his boat was rundown intentionally. Fortunately neither | 
rien samy Portrait ef the popular vocalist Miss the pilot nor the other officers of the boat, who were both in and | 

, who recently left for England. It is to be engraved | sround the wheel house, were wounded. The | 
for the Ladies’ Companion. Mr. Barker is one of the best | ; t adil ‘ Renee es 

\ ‘ . : ’ ble circ with the affair remains to be stated. 
artists of the time, and his portraits are all in an eminent de- The in of the N : ome 
Gree distinguished for their fidelity and grace. Werte ay “ts apenen eases & Aiependes 

pe: aA si a pena tage Kane, charged with firing at 

’ . : ' as $0 itt Clinton with intent to kill them. 

pleaning ane erett: By Caroline Gilman—Thia iss very | The prisoner did not deny the fring or the imputed intention, | 
y of the domestic kind—a history of a young girl’s | but claimed that he had : ' : 

love—free from the exaggeration which distinguishes most || ,:3: 3 . sans S Sererant aed a Ge, 

ridiculous plea he was discharged from custody. 





The Economical Library.—This is the cheapest of all the 
cheap works of the time. It consists of popular tales and 
sketches by a variety of authors, and is published at one-and- 
sixpence per volume. The second volume has just been is- 
sued by J. P. Giffing, Gold-street. 











works of the kind, and not at all less interesting on that ac- | 
count. It is the best thing we have seen from Mrs. Gilman's | 
pen. (Harper & Brothers, Publishers) 


Senator Lumpkin of Georgia, arrived in town en Saturday 
and took lodgings at the Astor House. | 





oS arg * 









Che Crops, Business, <r. 
New-rorx.—Throughout this State the crops 7 
most favorable appearance. The ravages of insects are eves 
less destructive than usual. 
New-Jensey.—The editor of the Commercial Advertiser 
|| says he has had an opportunity to notice personally, during 
the past few days, the prospect of the coming crop im varions 
parts of New-Jersey; and never, he believes, was the promise 
better for an abundant return to the labor of the husbandmes 
Wheat, rye, and oats, are all in fine condition ; potatoes arp 
|| doing well ; and the crop, is all places, will be large. 
| Vuroixta.—The Richmond Compiler of Friday sayy — 4 
| gentleman who has traveled from some distance above Lynch. 
| burg on the river, to Richmond, taking the south side route, 
| sapeocente the crop of wheat as very good. The iowland 
| Crops were extremely fine, while in portions of those of the 
| uplands, the bug and fly had done some damage, but he thinks 
| partial; with that exception the high land wheat be repre- 
| sents as good.” 
| Onto.—A Louisville paper of last week states that the 
prospects of all crops, particularly of wheat, bad greatly in- 
| proved within a short time. Though much of the wheat, espe. 
\ cially that sowed late, was greatly injured by the fly, it had 
recovered to a considerable degree, and should the weathe 
be favorable for ripening grain, the crop will be full an avenge 
A very intelligent farmer from the Northern part of te 
country gave it as his opinion, that the injury done the whee 
by the fly is not sufficient to affect the price materially in Obie 
There is a large portion of last year's crop still on hand. 
Casava.—The wheat crops in Upper Canada are said » 
be as promising as those in this State. 
Micuicas.—Appearances continue to be favorable. & 
large a portion of last year's produce is on hand that peop 
are somewhat indifferent about the crops of the present sease. 
The Buffalo Commercial notices among the arrival f 
one day at that port the following:—ship Milwaukie, from 
Cleveland—3,000 bbis flour, 11,000 staves, 50 bbls beans, 
and a lot of grass. Brig Rocky Mountain, from Michige: 
city—1,200 bbls flour, 1,500 bushels wheat, 150 bbis whisker. 
100 bbls pork, 100 hides, and 50,000 staves. Brig Illinois, 
from Michigan city—4,440 bushels wheat, 325 bbls pork, 200 
bbls flour, 100 hides, and 3,000 staves. 
Itutxots.—The Peoria Register says the wheat crop is 
that part of the country is very promising. Much of las 
year’s crop is still en hand, with no immediate prospect of 


market. Indian corn is backward. but in other respects looks 
well. 


Fort Meigs Celebration.—A great assemblage of the 
friends of Gen. Harrison from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Western New-York, convened on and about the site of Old 
Fort Meigs, on the Maumee River, near Perrysburg, Obio,0o 
the 10th and 11th inst., to commemorate the gallant defence 
of Fort Meigs in the spring of 1813, by a portion of the Army 
of the North-West, commanded by Gen. Harrison, against # 
large force of British and Indians led on by Proctor and Te 
cumseh. 

We learn that the number who attended and united in this 
celebration must have exceeded 20,000. Hon. Thomas Ew- 
ing, of Ohio, was President of the day. Gen. Harrison was 
himself in attendance, and addressed the vast multitude for 0 
hour and a haif, in exposition of his principles and views of 
public policy. His speech will be published. He wes fol- 
lowed by Hon. Thomas Ewing, Mr. Schenck, of Dayton, Me- 
jor Clarkson, an Aid of Gen. Harrison in the Last Wer, 
Messrs. Haddock, Love and Chamberlain, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Taylor and Eleutheros Cooke, of Ohio, G. Dawson, of Mich 
gan, and others. Mr. Corwin, Whig candidate for Gove 
of Ohio, was detained on the read by sickness. 

The celebration was concluded and the assemblage dit 
persed on the evening of the 11th—not a single sccides 
having occurred to mar the enjoyment or dampen the entho- 


| siasm of the vast multitude assembled. 


—— e: 

7 Will the Editor of the Boston ‘Evening Gazette 
form his readers where he obtained the admirable st", 
‘Agnes of Harlem,’ copied into ‘his last number! It is 
superior to most ef bis re publications from the English 
magazines, that it will be readly guessed not to have bees i 
ported in the Unicorn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arrival of Emigrants.—An officer of the sang 
partment, Staten Island, states that the number of passengers 
arrived at Quarantine from foreign ports, subject only to Quar- 
antine regulations, from the Ist of April last to the 17th in- 
stant, is twenty-three thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven. 





. SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. 

There cannot and never will be any lasting domestic peace, 
ther in the Empire of Brazil, or any of the Republics of 
south America, remarks the Boston Transcript, until the 

2 ME, iJitary power is put down by the strong arm of the people— 
nd Heaven only knows when they will discover the strength 

+ [apt that arm. Ninety-nine revolutions, in a hundred of the 
sine hundred and ninety-nine, which have occurred in South 

J merica, have been caused by the nvalry of aspiring military 

' 

: 











hieftains. The priesthood has been often charged with pro- The Bankrupt Law.—A delegation from the Chamber of 
oking rebellion, and we have no doubt that, in some parts of | Commerce has gone on to Washington for the purpose of op- 
wath America, the priests still retain political pewer which | posing the passage of any law, except as modified according 
ney exercise, not for the weal of the people, but for the sup- | to the views of the Chamber. 

rt of their order, or their own personal aggrandizement. | 


i} 
Revolution after Revolution has, however, generally changed | pj eh¢ — The Criminal f : Washi 
character and feeling of the multitude, and the priesthood 6 siateal Conte of the chy of Westingtes te 


ay be said to be powerless—unhappily, not only powerless trying the Honorable Kenneth Rayner for an escaule ani bat- 
or evil, but powerless for good. The people cross themselves || "ry 08 the Hon. Mr. Montgomery, in the Capitol. 

at the altar, and jeer at the priest. The religion of Super- | | 
stition is lnughed at, and the religion of the Bible is unknown. | Manumission.—Munroe Edwards, of the parish of Iber- || 
If there be any religion among the people, it is that of the | bille, La. has manumitted one hundred and sixty of his slaves, | 
conscience—a conservative moral principle, and nothing more. valued at $70,000. 
The men rarely go to mass, although the women go there, as 
our women go to lectures—to see and to be seen. It is an 
























Railroad Accident.—An accident occurred on the Worces- 
ter Railroad, near Westboro’, on Wednesday, from the col 
lision of two trains of cars which resulted in the serious injury 
of two persons, Ceorge Brookes, son of Stephen Brookes, of 
Brighton, and Mr. Ustinelli, son of Mr. Ostinelli the musician, 
and slight injuries to several others. The two engines were 
much broken, and were so completely interlocked by the 
shock, that it was found impracticable to separate them. 


Counterfeiters Arrested.—A gang of Counterfeiters, who 
gave their names Solomon Rice, B. B. Leach, Daniel Clark, 
and R. S. Rader (alias Smith) were arrested at Cincinnati on 
Friday last. From 7 to 8,000 dollars in spurious money were 
found on them. 


Exploring Squadren.—A letter received by the Secretary 
of the Navy from Lt. Wilkes, dated on board the Vincennes, 
at Sydney Head, Dec. 26, 1839, states that the exploring 
squadron was then under way for the Antarctic region. Of- 
ficers and crews all well. 


Arrival of the U. 8. ship Falmouth—Arrived on Saturday 
last the U. S. ship Falmouth, from the Pacific, and 37 days 
from Rio Janeiro. The Falmouth fired a salute on passing 
the North Carolina, now eff the Battery, which was returned 

















; . Hon. Anson Brown, a Representative in Congress from | 
amusement—a diversion—which they enjoy as heartily as a i distri . . | 
New-York belle enjoys a promenade through Broadway. eleventh district of this State, died at Ballston Spa on 


This does no direct harm. On the contrary, it produces much Sunday evening last. Mr. Brown returned to his residence | 
ood—strange as it may seem to those who are ignorant of the || about two weeks since, for the benefit of a change of air, very | 
ustoms and domestic habits of the country. Meier ef ‘much enfeebled from a long sickness at Washington, but | 

The military power, however, is potential. A Major of a | beai lief. lled 
giment desires to be rid of his een Major General ned ne + He has been c to the grave from « ! 
desires to be rid of his superior—the Governor at Arrms— life of usefulness and honor. 
nd forthwith a few plastic words and some bribes rightly dis- | Judge Bronson, of this State, arrived at St. Augustine, | 
_ or et pa i ae age Fa on the 2d inst. via Charleston to assume his duties as | 
ution. c term —<—_ , | 
erence to purticular cases, and we have heen induced to do se Judge of the Supreme Court fur the eastern District of Florida. i| 

”y finding the following article in New-York Journal of Com- fron, Abbott Lawrence returned to Boston on Saturday. || 
serce, containing the only news from South America we have His health is much improved, and there is no reason to doubt 

hought worth reading, remembering or publishing, for we : - . | 
now not how many years. The Yucatanians demand free- that his entire convalescence will soon be completed. 

dom from the thraidom which oppresses them, and with such Commodore Elliott's trial is nearly conciuded. The Ceurt 

Rsentiments as they express, cannot but maintain it. Martial which has been sitting at the Navy Yard, in Philadel- 
Yucatax.—The cause of the sudden departure of the + phia for the last five weeks, hearing and recording the evi- 

United States ship Levant from Pensacola a few days since, inte d its labc iia 

is now explained. By the last accounts she was before Cam- dence in desmaeed GREE SS SS a, SS Oe 
eachy, (which place was besieged by the Federalists, and to o'clock, having sat upon an average from four to five hours 
9¢ bombarded on the 24th of May unless sooner surrendered,) daily. The argument in defence is to be made to-day. 

for the purpose of receiving on board the American Consul, 

M'Gregor and family. There is no doubt that before this|| ebdert Swertwout Esq. a member of the present House 

time, Campeachy has fallen into the hands of the Federalists, of Assembly, died in Hector, Tompkins County, on the 14th 

either by capitulation or otherwise. If so, there is not a foot | inst. aged 61. 

of Iaad in all Yucatan, that remains under the power of the ‘ ’ . . 

General Government of Mexico. The Yucatanians, says the The‘ Free Press,’ published at Burlington, Vermont, and 


New-Orleans Bulletin, adopt Texas as their model. The edited with ability by Mr. H. B. Stacey, comes to us this 
fundamental principle with which they start in the erection of | week much enlarged, and so improved in its typography as to 
their torm of Government, is, that standing armies are dan- | 1. the kandsomest country journal in New-England. 

grrous to popular liberty. They begin therefore by resolving, ———— . 

there shall be no standing army, no regular military establish Lett and his Accomplice.—Dafoe, the accomplice of Lett, 
ment, fed and paid and pampered by the people to make | who lately attempted to blow up the steamboat Great Britain, 
slaves of them. But every Yucatanian, whatever may be bis has made a full confessien of the nefarious crime. Lett pre- 
occupation, whether a farmer, mechanic or merchant, or ar- red the trunk, and procured a carman to take it to the 
tist, must be a soldier also—always ready with arms in his) boat. Dafoe placed it in a favorable position, and fired the 
hands to answer the calls of his country, when its peace march, after which he made off. The explosion took place 
or liberty is endangered. The army, under its present plan sooner than the villains expected. Both were seized. The ex- 
of organization, receives no pay or emoluments. So soon 48! asperated populace at first determined to hand Lett over to 
Campeachy is taken and the Centralists expelled, it will be the Captain of one of the British boats then in port, to be 
disbanded. The officers and soldiers will retire to their ’ taken to Canada, to answer for his other acts of desperation. 
homes—their farms—their work-shops, or counters. But 
should foreign invasion or demestic insurrection sound the 
alarm, they will again assemble at a moment's warning, a 
host of citizen soldiers, faithful and powerful, to protect and 
to defend the commowealth. 


On reflection, this scheme was abandoned, and the miscreants 
will take their trial in Oswego for their offence. 


Green's Trial concluded.—The Richmond Compiler of 

Tuesday, has the following paragraph: Yesterday evening 

| the trial of B. W. Green was concluded before the Examining 

| Court, which came to the unanimous decision to send him 

on for further trial before the Fall term of the Superior Court, 

| on both counts of the indictment ; 1st, for aiding and abetting 
It is true that all the civilized powers of Europe have re- | Wm. B. Dabney fer amuggling money from the Bank for his | 
moved nearly all the disabilities under which the ancient peo-_ (Dabney's) behoof, and od, involving the general charge of | 
ple have, for centuries, struggled ; but something more re- | larceny—fraudulently taking, carrying away, &c., to the | 
manins to be done. A great, an important act of justice re- | amount of $100,000 and more. There was no application || 
Mains yet to be consummated, and it can only be done by and made to bail him. {| 


with the consent and exertions of Christendom; namely—to od 
restore to the Jews their rights as a nation. If the ancient | . The Dank of Uensacete. The test How Osteane papee, 
h - - eer | in alluding to this institution, says that the people of Mobile , 
eritage of the Jews wee GoW mm peestanen of the Christians, | will lose $100,000 by the Bank ‘of Pensacola’s inability to re- I 
not e day would be lost in calling the Jews together, end re- | deem its notes. The brokers at Mobile were purchasing the || 
establishing the sovereignty of the people, as promised to them j 
by their King and Lord of Heaven and Eart , Tepeatedly, in peper at fifty cents on the dollar. 
every page of Scripture. It would bethe pride of good Christ- | Fatal Duel in Texras.—We learn verbally that Col. Ly-| 
Uans—men who understood the religion they professed—to | sander Wells, of the Texan Army, a native of Middletown, 
be the instrument under Providence of aiding in the fulfilment where his widowed mother and sisters reside, recently fell in | 
of the divine promise ; but a powerful people of a mixed re- | a duel, mortally wounded, having instantly killed his antago- 
ligion, many centuries behind the age, are in possession of the || nist, a Captain Read, who, it is said, spent some time last 
oly Land, t reat advent can only be brought about | year in this city. event is too painful for remark; and | 
Holy Land, and the g d y fg || ye this city. The i painful f rk ; and 
through the influence of the Christian powers uniting in re.| it is unnecessary, as nothing can preach a louder sermon 
presenting to the a Sovereign their anxious wishes || against the sin of ducling, which has thus overwhelmed an 





Tur Jews.—Mr. Noah, in the Evening Star of Saturday, 
himself a Jew, says: 


by that ship. 


Fatal Accident.—In a steamboat excursion from New-York 
on Sunday last, two lives were lost. Some slight accident 
happened to the boiler, and in the panic several of the pas- 
epee junges overboard, two of whom, young men, were 
drowned. 


The Boston and Portland Railroad is now completed as 
far as Exeter, and the cars will carry passengers to that town, 
a distance of 48 miles, this week. The time occupied will 
probably exceed two and a half hours from Boston. 


New Navy Yard.—The Government is preparing a Navy 
Yard at Charleston, South Caroline. One has been long 
needed at that point. 


Tauntonand New-Bedford Railroad.—We learn from the 
New Bedford Mercury that this road will be completed in a few 
days, and opened for the public travel on the Ist of July. 
The length of the road is nineteen miles and three fourths of 
amile. The actual cost will come within the original esti- 
mate of $400,000. 

Land Sales.—The Iowa News of the 26th ult. says that, 
“‘at the land scales in this town last week, ten townships in 
Cedar county were sold; one in Muscantine, and one Jones. 
About $70,000 were received at this ard the sale which com- 
menced on the 4th ult., from actual settlers. There were no 
money lenders present and no speculators. 


New-York and Erie Railroad.—We learn from the Ulster 
Sentinel that Herman M. Romeyn, Esq., has been appointed 
agent of the New-York and Erie Railroad Company for the 
counties of Sullivan and Delaware, for obtaining cessions und 
titles of land for the road way, and subscriptions to the stock 
of the company. 


The President officially recognizes Wilhelm August Kobbe 
as Consul of the Dukedom of Nassau for New-York. 


Married, 
In this city, June 11, David M. Demarest, merchant, to Margaret D) 








| daughter of Jacob J. Brinkerhoff, of Pollifty, N.J. 


June 13, Constantine C. Marras, of Naples, Italy, to Virginia Teresa, 
daughter of John Pardi, of Rome, Italy. 

June 14, William B. Day, merchant, to Julia M.. daughter of M. M. 
Quackenbos. 

June 15, William M. Lummis to Ann, daughter of Wm. O'Brien. 

June 15, James P. Robinson tu Eveline Louisa, daughter of Elias 
Thomas. 

June 15, by the Rev. Wm. Whittaker, James 8. Hyatt to Eliza A. 
Burdett. 

June 18, by the same, Alfred F. Chatman to Catharine A. Davis.— 
Also, Silas F. Ames to Julia A. Walton. 
.. June 16, Alonzo E. Hull to Anna V., daughter of Wm. H. Schenck. 

June 16, John McKenzie to Maria Blauvelt. 

June 16, Capt. William Green to Rachel Ann Bray. 

June 18, William A. Wheeler to Cornelia, daughter of the late Archi- 
bald Bulkley. 

June 18, James R. Sharp to Louisa, daughter of Henry Cropsey. 

June 18, William Effingham Lawrence to Carolise Augusta, daugh- 
ter of John B. Lawrence. 

June 18, David Yan Horn Floyd to Eliza Ferguson, daughter of the 
late Henry Kermit, Esq. 

Brooklyn, June 16, John B. Jervis to Eliza Ruthven Coates, niece 
of James Ruthven. 

June 16. W. M. Newell, of this city, to Sarah, daughter of Captain 
Joshua Atkins. a 

June 16, Humphrey B. Dunham to Sarah, daughter of Darius Wells. 

June 18, Alfred Emanuel to Ellen, daughter of Jacob Foster. — 

Hallet’s Cove, June 16, Morris M. Davidson, Esq., of this chy. to 
Elizabeth 8., daughter of Dr. John Stratford, late of Bytowa, U.C. 

Philadelphia, Jane 16, Rev. John Patton to Catharine E., daughter 


of James Bruen. ie al 
Died, 


In this city, June 12, Daniel Wheeler, a Minister of the Society of 
Friends, aged 70 years. 

June 14, Christian, son of John Winter, 17. 

June 15, Amelia, daughter of Joseph Benedict, 20. 

June 15, Mary Burdett, 25. 

June 16, David Lydig, 76. Abijah Pearsall, 54. 

June 16, Richard A us, youngest son of Uzziah Wenmaa. 

June 16, Ebenezer Nickerson, 61. 








and ardent that will consent to the restoration of | estimable family with inexpressible sorrow, and hurried two 
the Jewish nation, under such stipulations and considerations | of our fellow men so awfully into the world of spirits. 
as shall be mu agreed upon. [Hartford Congregationalist. 


17, G 74. 
Brosuivn: June 15, Marie Louisa Butler, 16 
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WHEN TIME HATH BEREFT THEE. . 




































































FROM THE GRAND OPERA OF ‘GUSTAVUS THE THIRD’—SUNG BY HENRY RUSSELL—ARRANGED BY T. Cook. r 
ANDANTE. 
{ = 
Whee Ti hath be- thee — 
{ When Yeuth shall Novelied thee, py + ys —— 
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